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The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers Its purpose is to collect and 
elect scientific and practical information concerning 
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lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
Service 1s centered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady. 

The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus an 
assurance of quality, This trademark is the property of 
the General Electric Company. 
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Municipal Golf 


A Widespread Form of Public Recreation 


Some Suggestions for Instituting 


and Supervising It 


By Tom Bendelow 
Golf Architect, Chicago, III. 


EW people have any idea of the extent 
F to which the gospel of outdoor exer- 
cise has appealed to the various park 
bodies throughout the United States. All 
the movement needed was a start, and after 
some of the members of a park board in 
one of the large cities in the East were 
made aware of their privileges as well as 
their responsibilities in the matter of giving 
the people the use of what belonged to them, 
the march onward has been steady. 

It has been the writer's privilege to visit 
many park commissioners during a period 
of twenty-odd years—all on the subject of 
setting aside space in public parks for rec- 
reation purposes. The attitude of some of 
them—and I am glad to say they were the 
exception—was entirely antagonistic, and 
then only because they did not know. They 
were in no wise backward in expressing 
themselves as opposed to the use of the 
parks for such a purpose, believing that 
golfers had no right there whatever, that 
golf was a rich man’s game—that they were 
not in sympathy with anything of the kind, 
in short. 

We had the privilege of explaining to 
some of these sticklers that their point of 
view was wrong. Some of them pointed 
with pride to the beautiful horticultural ef- 
fects obtained in many parks and to the 
many miles of beautiful that had 
been built, asking if it was true that they 
had done little for the public at large. We 


roads 


tried to show them that all this work of 
obtaining beautiful effects was really done 
for the cultured had_ the 
esthetic taste to appreciate such things; that 


classes who 


the miles of fine roads which they had built 
through the parks could be used only by 
the wealthier people who had equipages i 
which they could ride, and that the artisan 
and his family were really not looked after 
at all. The keep-off-the-grass signs for- 
ever barred them from utilizing the great 
open spaces in public parks for recreation, 
and should a man 
come into a park and the children attempt 
to play ball, the brave defender of park 
rule, if true to his oath of office, would have 
to stop them. Coupled with this was the 
fact that the ordinances of all cities made 
ball-playing in the street a misdemeanor- 
so that the youth of our large cities had 
little opportunity to follow the impulse to 
play. As was explained to these park com- 
missioners, it was really up to them to see 
to it that opportunity was given to the great 
mass of people, both young and old, to exer- 
cise their prerogative on that which be- 
longed to them—the public parks. 

The more liberal-minded of park commis- 
sioners have been quite willing to give the 


poor with his family 


matter a good deal of consideration, and 
the result has been far beyond our most 
sanguine expectations. New York and Bos- 
ton were the first large cities to take up the 
question, and with their action as a begin- 
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ning the movement has spread throughout 
the country. There is now hardly a town 
of any size in the United States that is not 
alive to its responsibility as to the use of 
public parks—that has not come to a reali- 
zation that one of the best means of keep- 
ing young boys from vicious places is to 
provide means for their following their bent 
as to recreation. 


The Extent of Public Golf Playing 

Golf courses in playing condition are now 
found in the public parks in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Memphis, Elgin, Rock- 
ford, Racine, Wis., Danville, IIL, Des 
Moines, Peoria, New Orleans, Omaha, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, San Antonio, Los An- 
eles, San Francisco and Seattle, and other 
cities throughout the country are contem- 
plating establishing this feature of public 
recreation. Many of the smaller cities 
have not yet secured municipal golf courses, 
but this is generally on account of lack of 
room, not because of antagonism on the 
part of their park commissioners, as it was 
twenty years ago. The development of 
playgrounds has done much to relegate 
keep-off-the-grass signs to the dump-heap. 

Probably the city that has done the most 
to provide accommodations for golfers is 
Chicago—and we must remember that all 
other forms of wholesome outdoor sport 
are taken care of wherever the game of 
golf obtains. In Chicago there are six pub- 
lic golf courses, two of which are 18-hole 


courses, and the other four 9-hole courses. 
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There are also something like 600 tennis 
courts in the various parks, and probably 
from 100 to 150 baseball diamonds main- 
tained throughout the park system. It is 
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The city is building a club house and locker building which will cost about $2 
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no exaggeration to say that probably a mil- 
lion people take advantage of what the park 
commissioners have given them, and young 
and old can often be seen starting out to- 
gether for a round on the course, which is 
certainly a tribute to the advantages to be 
derived from the use of these facilities. 

The city of Elgin, Ill, is probably the 
smallest municipality to maintain a public 
golf course. If one feels any misgivings as 
to the value to the public of what the com- 
missioners of Wing Park, in Elgin, have 
done, all it is necessary to do is to take a 
trip out there and see for oneself. From 
early morning till late at night the course 
is crowded—so much so that rules have 
been adopted to regulate the play. 


The Benefits of Golfing 

The advantages of this sport over all 
others are readily apparent. In a baseball 
game you see eighteen athletes participat- 
ing, while, it may be, thousands look on. 
tf the day should happen to be a raw one 
the onlooker is certainly liable to catch a 
severe cold, which may incapacitate him 
from work for a while or have more se- 
rious results. The same is true of many 
other games, but with golf the conditions 
are entirely different. Few people care to 
watch it, and those few are really the de- 
votees of the game; consequently the vast 
majority play—young as well as_ old, 
women as well as men. It takes them out 
in the open air, giving them all the walking 
they want, for in accomplishing a round of 
18 holes they will cover at least six or seven 
miles. Think of the form of exercise they 
are getting—the swinging of the arms, the 
greatest invigorator for a sluggish liver— 
and all the time out of doors, breathing 
pure ozone, while as a mental relaxation 
there is nothing to beat it in the wide world, 
for it takes the mind from everything else 
and centers it on what one is doing. 

The implements used in playing the game 
are now produced at such reasonable cost 
that they are within the reach of all, and, 
with the courses maintained at public ex- 
pense, there is no reason for the average 
citizen’s being without this form of exer- 
cise because he cannot afford it. 


Regulating a Public Golf Course 
Golf courses in public parks under city 
control can be made much more advantage- 
ous than they have been up to the present 


time. Park commissioners should foresee 
this one thing—that they should secure the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
“Safety first” should be one of the most 
important requisites in the laying out of a 
golf course. One thing there should not 
be in a public course, in my opinion, if this 
end is to be achieved: that is, water hazards 
of lagoon type, which are nothing more or 
less than a means of congesting a golf 
course. Hazards should be of very sim 
ple nature, and not of such character as 
to impede progress; in the latter case it is 
impossible fora public course to be as well 
regulated as a country club course. A 
country club has its membership, who are 
well educated as to what a golfer’s duties 
are to himself as well as to the other 
players; consequently there is very much 
more consideration shown for one another. 

On a public course, where everyone 
thinks he has as much right as another to 
do what he jolly well pleases, it is impos- 
sible to regulate the players after they have 
left the tee. I have seen three or four 
players, belonging to different parties, in a 
bunker, playing for the same hole, and when 
remonstrance was made by those who sup- 
posedly had the right of way, they were 
politely told to mind their own business. It 
will ever be thus where new beginners are 
coming on to the course every other day, 
and for that reason I believe the fewer haz- 
ards there are the better will be achieved 
the results for which the park boards are 
looking. The fewer short holes there are 
in a public course the better, and then they 
ought not to be of such a hazardous nature 
as to cause congestion; if they are of such 
a character, you again defeat your own 
ends, the course being “all gummed up” at 
that particular point. The public courses 
are also a means to an end; they are the 
nurseries of the country clubs and the golf 
clubs, and, as their players gain proficiency 
and advance in business affairs they will 
seek affiliation with golf and country clubs. 
The game of golf has a wonderful fascina- 
tion for people, and it is something that 
holds. 


Laying Out the Course 
Public golf courses should be not less 
than 6,500 yards long where possible. 
Ground of a slightly undulating nature 
should be secured. The less planting of 
trees and shrubbery indulged in inside the 
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course the better. There are usually plenty 
of opportunities for the landscape architect 
to get in his work outside the precincts of 
a golf course, but when a landscape archi- 
tect has anything to do with a project of 
this kind, he too often makes the golf 
course subservient to his architectural de- 
signing. This, I believe, is altogether 
wrong. The golf course architect is the 
man who should be first considered in this 
matter, and if, after he has finished his 
work, there are opportunities for decora- 
tive treatment, they will be so apparent as 
to leave no doubt as to how and where 
they should be used. 

I believe it wise that these matters should 
come under the authority of the park de- 


drive and a brassie. A longer hole could 
then be added, followed by a short hole; 
the fourteenth should complete all the short 
holes on the course. Of course these dis- 
tances are arbitrary, and the nature of the 
ground and its extent should determine 
these points for the one who is mapping 
out the course, but these suggestions will 
give some idea of the course that will give 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 


The Details of Management 


I do not believe that any fee should be 
charged on a public course. The park 
boards receive their share of public taxes, 
and appropriations ought to be made for 
the maintenance of the golf courses as well 
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partment, which is more in touch with the 
subject than is any other of the civic 
bodies. The department should be as will- 
ing to pay for expert advice along this line 
as along any other line upon which it seeks 
assistance. 

In laying out a public course, I believe 
it is well to take the whole extent of the 
property by going around it just as far as 
possible to begin with, not bringing back 
the ninth hole to anywhere near the start- 
ing point, but allowing that to be as far 
from the first tee as you can. Put the first 
hole at such a distance as to take care of 
as many players as possible—say about 440 
yards; the next one at about 390 yards, the 
third at about 550 yards; the next hole 
could be from 150 to 226 yards, then of 
various lengths up to, say, the tenth hole, 
extending from a drive and a mashie to a 


as for the maintenance of any other de- 
partment of the public parks. Baseball 
players who take advantage of the dia- 
monds in the public parks do not pay any 
charges for their privilege; why should 
golfers? There is no reason in the world 
for it that I can see. 

Custodians should be appointed to look 
after the conduct of the course, seeing to 
it that rules are put up in conspicuous 
places, so that all who run can read. There 
ought to be an employe whose duty it should 
be to start the people off in entire accord- 
ance with the rules of the game. I believe 
park boards have made a mistake in the 
past by appointing to such positions men 
who do not know the first thing about the 
game and its requirements, and who there- 
fore are unable to give to the matter the 
attention which their position demands. 
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ON THE MUNICIPAL GOLI 
Clubs and Tournaments 

The writer was one of the organizers of 
the first club on a public golf course, and, 
in fact, helped to organize golf clubs on the 
first public course laid out. The minute 
this was done certain people who did not 
join these organizations raised a hue and 
cry, claiming that the golf club members 
would be seeking all sorts of favors from 
the park board when tournaments were go 
ing on. Such a thing was never dreamt of, 
however; the writer, coming from Scot- 
land, and having learned the game on the 
municipal links in that country, knew full 
well that no such favors could be granted 
and that none would be asked. 
it should be on a public course; 


This is as 
no one has 
any right over another in the exercise of 
his prerogative. The golf club is a good 
means of simplifying many of the troubles 


LINKS IN 


CALGARY, CANADA 


that occur, for the officers see to it that th 
club members are thoroughly 
the etiquette of the game, thus becoming 
more amenable 


schooled in 


to the rules that govern all 

Hence park boards should 
clubs instead 
of looking upon them as a detriment. 


public courses. 
encourage the formation of 

Tournaments are fine things for stimulat 
ing interest, and it 


would not work very 
much hardship on the players of the public 
course if the park commissioners deemed it 
wise to set aside two or three days several 
times during the season for th pullis 
off” of the championships. ‘This is done 

all country clubs, and it is found to encour 

age play in a very marked way. It worl 

very little harm to the majority of players, 
who do not compete but who hav: 
portunity to get 


Somme good ol 1ecT sO 


they follow around. 
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The Caddies 


One of the worst nuisances on a public 
golf course is the unregulated caddy ques 
When it 


conditions are quite the opposite 


tion is regulated, however, the 
his is 
a matter which ought to be managed by 
those in authority. It is done to good ad 
vantage in clubs, why not in public parks? 
lf the park department would hire people 
equipped to handle the matter, it could be 
Chere 
this 
Che park has to 


be maintained in any case, and appropria- 


taken care of without any trouble 
should be 


element of 


little or no extra cost for 


maintenance, 
tions are set aside for the purpose. It may 
be that this expenditure will have to be put 
under a different caption, but it all comes 
under park maintenance, and if a certain 
amount of money is set aside for the main- 
tenance of a park of 500 acres, an amount 
should be prorated for the maintenance of 
100 acres of the park as a golf course. If 
the money is used intelligently to get the 


right class of men in authority—men who 
actually know something about the under- 


PARK 


GOLF LINKS, RACINE, WIS 
taking—there will be little difficulty in 


avoiding trouble. There should be enough 


money to employ a 


master and 
enough other men to educate the caddy boys 
as to their duties and their behavior. With 


he course properly policed, the nuisance 


caddy 


of losing golf balls by thievery would be 
practically found 
that they could be employed as caddies in 
regular fashion would readily accept this 
work under proper management, and there 
would consequently be little danger of their 
finding opportunities for purloining balls 
The less shrubbery the better, for this is 


eliminated. Boys who 


another cause of lost balls and consequently 
of congestion on the links. 


Shelters 


I believe it is to the interest of park de- 
partments to maintain shelters for the con- 
venience of all players, whether of golf, 
tennis, baseball or football. They have a 
right to expect it. Locker accommodations 
should also be provided for by a certain 
share of the maintenance appropriations. 





























Protecting School Children from Fire 








The following articles, based on papers presented at the recent 
annual convention of the National Fire Protection Association, are 


of especial interest at this vacation season, when opportunity is « 


{- 


fered to prepare for the greater safety of school buildings during the 


coming school year. 


Planning School Buildings for Safety 


By C. B. J. Snyder, F. A. I. A. 


Superintendent of School Buildings, Board of Education, N. Y. 


HE planning of a school building from 
T the standpoint of safety to the occu- 
pants and from destruction or even 
serious damage by fire, would be compara- 
tively simple if we might adhere to the one- 
story fireproof building located upon a large 
plot of ground. Each school room might 
have its own direct exit out of doors, and it 
would be immaterial, so far as safety is con- 
cerned, as to how many school rooms there 
might be. 

There is, however, not only a practical 
limitation from the administrative point of 
view as to the area which such a building 
might cover; but we also have the ccntrol- 
ling factor of economics, which precludes 
the construction of this type except in 
sparsely settled or outlying sections of a 
city. 

Height alone does not prevent their being 
planned for safety as to occupants and the 
practical elimination of the fire hazard. 
Because of the stair climbing involved, 
however, I am not in favor of constructing 
school buildings of more than four stories 
in height. 

The increase in cost between the fire- 
proof and non-fireproof type is continually 
being lowered, due to improvements in 
methods and materials, so that under nor- 
mal market conditions the authorities in 
every community, whether large or small, 
should refuse to authorize the construction 
of non-fireproof school buildings. 

In this they will have the support of the 
people, if there be placed before them the 
fact that in the erection of a _ properly 
planned fireproof public school building, 


there is not only a guarantee as to the 
safety of the investment, but also, which is 
of greater importance, the absolute peace 
of mind as to the security of their children 
in attendance. Moreover, the difference in 
cost will be largely offset by the reduction 
or elimination of fire insurance charges; and 
by the annual saving in the cost of repairs 
and maintenance. 

Careful planning will first of all take into 
consideration the number, and 
width of stairways. The number will be 
fixed by the total capacity of the building 
which must use stairways for exits. 

Our practice has been to estimate stair 
requirements on the basis of 15 square feet 
per pupil for all rooms or spaces used for 
academic or other instruction. 

We have found that the highest standard 
of service is obtained with a stair 4 feet 
in width for an elementary school and 5 feet 
in width in buildings used for high schools 
or other form of occupation. 
provides for not more than 
abreast, each with a hand rail. 

All stairs, except perhaps those forming 
the main entrance, which should not extend 
above the first story, should be enclosed 
with fire- and smoke-proof materials 
throughout, access to the enclosure being by 
means of self-acting kalamein doors. The 
stairways should have a sufficient capacity 
to permit all of the occupants vacating the 
building in not more than three minutes in 
a non-fireproof structure and not to exceed 
three and one-half minutes in a fireproof 
building. 

All stair doors above the first 


location 


This width 


two lines 


floor or 
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basement, where exit is had, should open 
into the stairway following the line of flow 
of pupils. At the first story, or basement, 
they should open out toward the exit gate. 
All exit doors should open out. 

Exits should be planned on the basis of 
stair service and such further capacity as 
circumstances might seem to demand in 
order to prevent crowding or congestion. 

Nothing has yet been devised which could 
entirely overcome the involuntary periods 
of hesitation on the part of either children 
or adults in passing out of a building. 

This may be due either to the innate cau- 
tion which one exercises in stepping out of 
doors, or to the difference in the intensity 
of light, but whatever it may be, it must 
be reckoned with where exits are to be 
used in emergencies. 

In the case of older buildings, of which 
nearly all are non-fireproof, it may not be 
feasible to make much change in the plan; 
but conditions cannot be considered as sat- 
isfactory unless the requirements as to stair 
capacity, construction and enclosure, to- 


gether with exits, be carried out precise ly 
as planned for a new fireproof building. 

An outside fire-escape should not be built 
save as a last resort, as, for instance, when 
it is found impossible to construct a propet 
stairway within the building. It should 
then correspond as nearly as possible, in 
width of steps and height of risers, to the 
stairs which the pupils are accustomed to 
use, 

The cutting off of all communication be- 
tween the furnace or boiler rooms and that 
part of the building used by the pupils 
should not be overlooked, as well as the 
safeguarding about all steam and hot air 
pipes and the closing off with fireproof ma 
terials of all vertical openings. 

This list can be easily lengthened by any 
one familiar with the conditions, but it is 
not too much to say, in considering the plan- 
ning of school buildings for safety, that we 
should give the greatest attention to the 
making safe of those of the old types which 
have been the cause of such awful loss of 
life. 





The Care of School Buildings 


By S. A. Challman 


State Commissioner of School Buildings, Minnesota 


HE primary factors that enter into the 
care of a building are the plan of 
the building and the materials of 

construction, the mechanical equipment and 
the janitor service. 


Janitor’s Room and Storage Room 

It goes without saying that in order prop- 
erly to care for a building, the means 
whereby it is to be accomplished must be 
at hand. On this account there should be 
in all except very small buildings several 
small storage and supply rooms with shelv- 
ing and other provisions for utensils neces- 
sary for the care and maintenance of the 
building. A garret or general storeroom 
which invites the accumulation of rubbish 
is a poor substitute for several small rooms, 
as the janitor is apt to use such a room to 
store material which should either be 
promptly repaired or else carted away. 
One of the rooms should be furnished with 
a desk so that the janitor may have a place 
where he can check up the materials which 


he handles, and record such data as may 
be required of him. He should also have 
facilities for keeping catalogues and liter- 
ature pertaining to supplies which are 
placed in his charge. He has no need of 
a storeroom for broken furniture, as this 
should be turned over to the manual train- 
ing department for repair or disposed of at 
once. Architects can aid materially in the 
care which their buildings subsequently re 
ceive by planning in each case one well- 
lighted supply room and office for the jani- 
tor, and several other smaller rooms for 
storage purposes only. None of these stor- 
age rooms should be located under any 
stairway. 


Fireproof Construction 
It is gratifying to note that there has 
been during the last decade an appreciation 
on the part of architects and an endorse- 
ment on the part of the public of a plain 
and simple trim of rooms, which in large 
measure does away with dust-catching and 

















easily ignited surfaces and renders the 
cleaning of walls a comparatively easy mat 
ter. The same is true of doors and ban 


lhe 


buildings 1s 


isters of stairways. increased use ot 


hreproot material in another 


commendable feature, since it tends not 


only to safety but to neatness and cleanli 


ness as well. The durability of freproot 
material makes the war against dirt and 
decay an easier and much more satisfactory 
campaign to wage. The use of such ma 


terial to the greatest extent possible cannot 
be overemphasized, since it is vastly better 
to confine the incipient 


the 


blaze than to pre- 


cipitate confined children out of th 


building. 
the number of 


mercial buildings now being constructed of 


Considering large com- 
fireproof materials, and considering further 
that the lives of school children are worth 
than all the that 


transacted in such one is 


more business can be 


a building, jus- 


tified in inquiring if school officers are 


doing their duty by the home and the state 
they 
traps 


continue to 
with 
even if the entire building, 


when construct perilous 
But 


local 


fire hideous fire escapes. 
tor some 


reasons, cannot be made 
the 


boiler and 


wholly fireproof 
use of fireproof corridors, stairways, 


fuel rooms is a decided advan- 
tage both in respect to the safety and to 
the care of the building School buildings 
of more than one story in height can hardly 
be successfully defended without at least 
this 


for and 


event 


provision safety, one-story 


buildings should in any have their 


boiler and fuel rooms fireproof, whether 
these be under the building or adjacent to 
it. And even though human lives may not 


there 
to protect property 


be in danger, is still the obligation 


Phe 


insurance policy may indemnify the loss of 


from destruction. 


money invested in the building, but it can- 
not justify poor judgment on the part of 
school authorities. 


Means of Safety 
Many of the school buildings now in use 
fall far short in the matter of safety. All 
of them have their boiler and rooms 
made fireproof, but 
are often prohibitive. 


fuel 
beyond this, changes 

We must, therefore, 
look for other means whereby safety may 
be secured. rhree ways are open to us 
and it may be the part of wisdom to choose 
all three. 

THE STAIRWAYS 


One would be to facilitate the means of 
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egress by building stairs of proper widths 


in such parts of the building as 
them. rhe 
the foot of stairways is another 
very important consideration. The form of 
bolt release is still another vital question in 
With regard to the width 
of stairways it would seem that the condi- 


tions which should govern are these: first, 


may be 


without location of outside 


doors at 


this connection. 


each child should have access to a handrail; 
second, no stairway should be wide enough 
to invite the possibility 
third child 


the two who are following the handrails, 


of permitting a 
sufficient room to get between 
as in case of a panic such children are apt 
to stumble and is almost certain 
The width between handrails is 
therefore the real question, and the stair- 
way may be wide enough to have four chil- 
dren pass down abreast, if it is provided 
with a center handrail. 
sh yuld 


disaster 
to follow. 


Only in rare cases 
resorted to, and, 
when provided, they should be of a type 
which would justify their the 


fire escapes be 
claim to 


name, 
rit 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEM 

lhe second way is to install a fire alarm 
system. This is already quite common in 
all our buildings, and consists ordinarily of 
and bells. Instructions 
as to their operation should in the nature 
of the case be posted in one or more con- 
spicuous places, so that not only the alarm 
itself is readily understood, but the means 


classroom 


rong 
gongs 


by which the alarm is given is 
to all. 


familiar 


FIRE-FIGHTING APPARATUS 

lhe third way is to install fire-fighting 
apparatus. to the 
unused hose and reel in a number of build- 
ings, and, in considering the likelihood of 
its use by the occupants of the building at 
the time of fire, we are, I think, well-nigh 
of the opinion that it hardly justifies the 
cost of installation and upkeep. 


We have become used 


Chemical 
fire extinguishers respond sooner and give 
quicker results. The unwinding of the reel 
and the turning of the valve are apt to deter 
those seeking safety from the attempt to 
use the apparatus, while the inverting of 
the chemical extinguishers is so rapid and 
easy a process that hardly anyone would 
hesitate about taking the chance of using 
the apparatus, if he is strong enough to 
handle it and it is placed within easy reach. 
The size and location of these extinguishers 
in school buildings are matters of careful 
consideration, as a heavy extinguisher 
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would have no one within reach who could 
use it in case of a blaze. The extinguisher 
for a school should be of a type which any 
woman or twelve-year-old boy can handle 
with confidence. 

Far in advance, however, of any other 
method of fighting schoolhouse fires and 
insuring the safety of children, is the auto- 
matic sprinkler. There can be no argument 
as to the desirability of its installation, as 
the very principles upon which it is con- 
structed are based upon good common sense 
and a sound application of scientific knowl- 
edge. The proper care of a building re- 
quires that the basement, stairway, corri- 
dors, and space for heating plant and fuel 
room be equipped with this form of fire 
protection and that laboratories for manual 
training, cooking and chemistry, and stor- 
age rooms for paints, oils, paper and other 
inflammable material should be similarly 
protected. No building. is as safe with any 
other form of fire protection as it is with 
the automatic sprinkler. The fact that it 
can be as readily installed in an old build- 
ing as in a new one is a further reason for 
urging its installation in all school build- 
ings providing for one hundred pupils or 
more. 


Intelligent and Constant Janitor Service 

The largest factor, however, in the care 
of a building is the janitor service. Aside 
from fires due to lightning, or fires which 
originate in the roof, nearly every other 
fire discloses upon subsequent investiga- 
tion that it might have been averted if 
the janitor service had been constant. Both 
at Collinwood and at Peabody the janitor 
was temporarily absent when the disaster 
took place. Neither man was in any way 
to blame for being absent. It was not ex- 
pected of these men any more than it is 
of thousands of other school janitors that 
they should remain on the job. 

No matter what buildings we get or what 
equipment we install, human negligence can 
defeat ordinary precautions for safety. It 
is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
the school: janitor be a man of intelligence 
and integrity. The same characteristic ap- 
plies to other men in the school building, 
employed as engineers or firemen. The 
responsibility for lives and property which 
rests upon these men is not always looked 
upon as seriously as it should be by the pub- 
lic or by school boards. Too often cheap 








men are employed, and, in most instances, 
if an investigation were made, these men 
would be found exceedingly expensive. In 
a high school building in a thrifty city of 
10,000 in Minnesota, where the scale of 
wages is rather conservative, the engineer 
for 1914-15 was hired for nine months at 
$65 a month. For the present year an en- 
gineer is hired for twelve months at $70 a 
month. The superintendent of the school 
reports that by the first of January this 
year the new man had saved $725 in fuel 
over what it cost for the same period the 
preceding year. During vacation he will 
overhaul the entire mechanical equipment 
and put it in shape for efficient service. In 
this particular school there is a scale and 
a steel car which holds half a ton of coal. 
No coal is used unless it is first weighed 
out. The engineer, fireman and janitors of 
this building work according to a schedule 
which requires their being at certain tasks 
certain hours of the day, and while school 
is in session the janitors must be on duty. 


The Importance of Cleanliness 

Cleanliness and safety are closely asso- 
ciated. In a certain small school which | 
used to visit annually in the capacity of 
state school inspector, | found for several 
years in succession a janitor who white- 
washed the walls of his boiler room, as 
well as the boiler plant itself, several times 
a year. On one occasion when I ques- 
tioned him as to the reason for this, he re- 
plied that he always kept the walls white, 
as it enabled him to see and remove dirt. 
If all janitors took the same precaution to 
see dirt and then remove it we should prob- 
ably not continue to burn ten school build- 
ings a week, as we are now reported doing. 
If floor sweepings, papers, oily waste and 
other rubbish from the laboratories and 
school rooms were put into metal safety 
cans and the contents of the cans burned 
daily, there would not be much of a chance 
for any sudden blaze, when no one hap- 
pened to be around. If manual training 
rooms, chemical laboratories and cooking 
rooms were equipped with metal or other 
fireproof containers for inflammable mate- 
rials and the proper kind of housekeeping 
was practiced at all times, a schoolhouse 
fire might become as strange a phenomenon 
as Halley's Comet. 

I want to emphasize the personal element 
and call for a high grade of men for janitor 
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service. The compensation in too many 
places is not adequate, and the facilitie 

for the improvement of the service are 
practically unknown [There are some 
courses offered in trade schools for jani 

tors, but they are not popular, owing to thi 

small remuneration and the uncertainty of 
continued employment. What we need, I 
think, first of all is summer courses for 
janitors and would-be janitors, and then a 


civil service examination on the actual 
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work which these men are required to do. 


We need men who know what responsibil- 
ity means and who accept it. We must 
have men with sterling characters and men 


who love children. At the same time we 
must have the wages of which the laborer 
is worthy. After such men have been se- 


cured, their retention should be encour- 
aged by giving them such recognition as 
manhood, intelligence, technical knowledg« 
and services merit. 





The Charter Fight in Springfield, Mass. 


By C. O. Dustin 


Manager, Springfield Bureau of Municipal Research 


PRINGFIELD has finally been per- 
mitted by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to vote on the question of a 

new charter. At the state election this No- 
vember the voters will express their prefer- 
ence between a city manager charter and 
one in which a highly responsible mayor is 
the chief administrative officer. Of thes¢ 
two proposed forms, the one which re- 


ceives a majority vote will be placed upon 
the municipal ballot in December, and thx 
voters will be called upon to choose between 
it and the charter now in operation, fifty 
years old and extremely complicated. 
This opportunity for citizens’ expression 
on the charter question comes after six 
years of agitation by the people of Spring- 
field for a new charter. The first of recent 
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The two charts on this page show the organization proposed by the Charter Commission. The amendments 
made by the Legislature are given in the second table on page 16 


commissions, appointed in 1911 and con- consisting of three citizens and five of 
sisting of four citizens and six city of- ficials, drafted a charter so opposed to th 


ficials, submitted two alternative charters modern trend that protests from the Bu- 


to the Legislature. The Legislature took reau of Municipal Research and other civi 


the attitude that if the city did not know bodies caused it to die a natural death. 


what it wanted it had better wait until it Having experimented with two officiall 


did, and accordingly killed the bill. The appointed charter committees without se- 


second commission, appointed in 1913, and curing any results, the citizens decided t 
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thi into their own hands, and ac 
gly organized a Citizens’ Charter 

Commission of One Hundred. This com 
mission, after listening to three or four ex- 
perts on the subject, and after a great dea 
of study, upon the discovery that it was 
plit almost evenly between the city mai 

ger and federal forn decided to resolve 


itself into two sub-com1 


nittees, each to dr: 
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by proportional representation, using the 
lare ballot as tried out in Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Such a progressive method of elections was 
heyond the grasp of the Legislative Com- 
mittee on Cities, so they substituted a com- 
bination of ward and a large representa- 
for it. Several other features in both 
charters were changed, the maximum sal- 


tion 


lary of the mayor in the city manager char- 


ndependently its ideal of a proper charter ter being increased, as was also the per- 
tor the city lwo radic ind progressive centage of voters necessasy to operate the 
charters were produced by the drafting initiative, referendum and recall. Even 
committees of the commission and wert with these changes, the bill to place th« 
ratihed by the entire commission, which two forms of charter upon the city ballot, 
drew up a bill providing for the refere1 along with the question of retaining the 
dum of the forms to the voters. The or present charter—a double referendum for 
yanization features of these charters are which the Legislature had plenty of pre 
portrayed by the accompanying charts cedent—was not approved by the Commit 
Both charters, when submitted to the tee on Cities, and it was only after th« 
Legislature, contained provisions for the charter adherents agreed to change the 
election of councilmen and the school board form of referendum so that the two ques- 
ANALYSIS OF (¢ Y IANAGER AND FEDERAL CHARTERS AS DRAFTED BY THE CHARTER 
COMMISSIO AND BEFORI rTAMPERED WITH BY LEGISLATURE 
P } RA Ciry MANAGER 
\r Biennial 
M Ye Yes 
I ce > year 2 years 
Hlow ele d Plura Majority-preferential voting 
S " 1x $6.0 $1,000 
( rhe 11 11, including mayor 
le thee 2 yea 2 years 
How Propor ntat Proportional representat 
~a ary x Sono None 
Sch r ttec Oo in 9, including mayor 
re f hee > year ” years ° 
How ‘ Proy : ‘ s tior Proportional representatiotr 
Salar None None 
N i By petit By petition 
{ s« { i ¥ ers 100 voters 
M oe vote ( vernor 300 voters 
\dn tr r Mayor City manager 
Number t ‘ ) 4 
Signers f 1 ative 
Prelit etit ) voters 10% registered voter 
Spec ‘ 15 voter 20% registered voters 
Refer 
P iry pe 00 voter 20% registered voters 
Specia e 15% voters 20% registered voters 
Rex 15° 1 ‘ of nominators) None 
{ « sc hoc committe e next 
ANALYSIS OF CITY MANAGER AND FEDERAL CHARTERS PROPOSED FOR SPRINGFIELD 
MASS., AS AMENDED BY THE LEGISLATURE 
P I ERAI City MANAGER 
Eke ' Annual Annual 
Ma Yes Yes 
ler f Ice > year ) years 
How ecte Majorit Majority-primary 
Salary naxit $e ”) $3,000 
Counci numbe 1] 15, including mayor 
le { office > years 2 years 
Hiow elected 8 from wards Inge 8 from wards, 6 at larg 
Salary—maxit $500 None 
School Committee « %. including Ayor 9, including mayor 
ferm of ofhece years 3 years 
How elects 8 from wards 8 from wards 
Salary None None 
Nomination to primar By petition By petition 
Council and Sx 1 { 100 voters 100 voters 
Mayor 300 voters 300 voters 
Administrative head Mayor City manager 
Number of departments ) i) 
Signers for initiative , 
Preliminary petitior egistered voters 25% registered voters 
Special election registered voters 40° registered voters 
Referendum petiti registered voters 25% registered voters 
Recall i registered voters None 
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tions would not be placed on the same bal- 
lot that the Legislature could be induced by 
constant lobbying to pass the’ bill. 

During the citizens’ efforts to place the 
bill before the Legislature and to have it 
acted upon favorably, opposition to charter 
reform has been shown by members of the 
City Council and by others connected with 
or friendly to the present city government. 
This hostile attitude makes it clear that a 
strong citizens’ organization and a broad 
campaign of education will be necessary to 
secure enough interest at the polls to defeat 
the politicians who desire to continue un- 
der the present cumbersome and confusing 
form. Due to the form of the referendum, 
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the campaign in Springfield will | 
larly difficult, since many of the 


ce particu 


ulvocates 
of the federal form on the charter commis 


sion are unutterably opposed to the ciry 
manager form of government, no matte 
how much they desire the repeal of the 
present charter. Consequently, the city 


manager adherents, if successful in having 
their plan approved at the first election, will 
perhaps have to turn around and fight their 
brother 
city election. 


commissioners at the subsequent 
On the other hand, the fed 
eral form, if successful at the primary elec 
tion, will be supported by the city manager 
faction. No matter what happens, the rest 


of the campaign will be worth watching. 





The New Conception of City Planning 


{From an editorial in the Reading, Pa., Herald| 


It is a good thing to be reminded that 
city planning is no idle folly, but the habit 
of a majority of well-ordered cities. The 
expert of to-day is getting a more patient 
and ardent hearing than we used to accord 
to experts who came this way. We derided 
them as visionaries, as foes to our wealth 
and disturbers of our peace, as interlopers 
and upstarts. What right had any one of 
these to cross our threshold, seeing that 
neither they nor their grandfathers had 
been born in Berks? 

Sut time at last makes all things even, 
the poet has it. 


as 
Those who used to sit in 
the scorners’ seats and stand in the way of 
non-progressive sinners are marching in 
the ranks of the optimists now. They are 
progressives for fair. They want a better 
city, and they have awakened to the fact 
that the only way to get one is to plan for 
one and then to carry out your plans. 
There used to be a general impression 
that whatever faults there were in Reading 
—and few of us were ready to admit that 
there were any at all; to do so would be 
high treason—were directly blamable upon 
a well-meaning but sometimes fallible 
Providence. The fact that we had typhoid 
fever sometimes, that measles were period- 
ically rampant, that many of our children 
died very young, and that our streets were 
ragged and muddy and rocky and rutty was 
all ascribed to the inscrutable ways of the 


world’s Creator. Likewise the fact that we 





had no back yards worth speaking of, that 


bath tubs were scarce and few, that our 


vacant lots were reeking with filth, and that 


trolley rates were high and the service 
poor. 
To suggest that these things might be 


improved upon was sacrilege For it indi 
cated a lack of faith in the goodness of 
Providence. We must be patient and en- 
dure these things—measles and mud and no 
bath tubs 


the rest. 


and narrow back yards and all 
For were not they sent us by 
Deity that could do no wrong? 
hardly any. 

The city planner of to-day takes a rather 
different view of the situation. He thinks, 
in common with most city planners, that it 
is wicked and irreverent to let 
down at the heels and let the babies die 
young and let disease smite us hard and let 
things go to topsy-turvydom and thereupon 
blame it all on the Giver of every good gift. 
And the people are coming to share that 
view. 


a 
Or at least 


a town run 


City planning is the fashion now, and 
many of us are quite content to be taught 
and hearken to advice. 
even ready to put 
form. 


Some of us are 


advice into tangible 

City planners hereabouts are no longer 
regarded as freaks. But whether they be 
experts from afar or dwellers within our 
gates, their efforts are coming to be es- 
teemed as patriotic and practical. 














By Laura A. Cauble 


Special Investigator, Bureau of Food Supply, The New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


lik average city dweller spends half 
his income for food; therefore his 
city owes him a safe control of his 

food supply. 
New York has taken a look into her food 
Shops. One section of the city has been 


studied intensively \ general “clean up’ 


lhe 


od divisi mm ot 


has been conducted ity has reorgan 


ized the fe the Department of 
Health, redistricted the city for purposes ol 
inspection, and to each district assigned a 


fixed staff of inspectors. By courses of 
lectures for the staff and for lay inspectors 
the methods of food inspection have been 
standardized. In the revision of the Sani 
the pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, distributors and con- 
through the Ad 
visory Council appointed by 
(Goldwater A 


ducer, 


tary Code active cooperation of 
sumers has been secured, 
Commissioner 
campaign to educate 
distributor and consumer is in 
“period of rapid growth.” 

In codéperation with the Department of 
Health a practical method of 


safety and decency in the food business has 


pro 
the 


teaching 


been used effectively by the Bureau of Food 
Supply, Department of Social Welfare of 
the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the The various 
methods and means used are here outlined 


Poor 


KEEPING 


FRUIT 


DIRT, DUST 
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THE MODEL PUSH CART 


Clean Food for City Dwellers 





AND SALADS FREE FROM 
AND FLIES 
First. A covered push 


cart and a glass-covered 
basket, both of which ade 
quately protected the food 
from dust, flies and hand 


ling, were sent through 
the streets under the 
charge of a man who 


showed the advantages of 
these model contrivances 
and distributed an abstract 
of the code relating to the 


food business—a_peripa- 


tetic school of sanitary 
science. 

Second. Cheap, sani- 
tary showcases for va- 


rious classes of foods, and 
glass-covered jars for 
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AN INSTANCE OF WASTEFUL BUSINESS A? 











Lowest Foon ALLOWANCE FOR 


I Famicy oF Five ror One WEEK 














CHOOSING | EK’S FOO SUPPLY 
rent ‘ Stores Manhattan and Brooklyt So, in this Clean Food Exhibit, 1 model 7 
sually in cooper with local agenci kitchen with the necessary utensils con- 
\n hour’s open-minde 1, open-¢ ved oO eniently arranged and a selection of 
servation of the selling and buying of food cleansing agents, with the legend, “Disease 
in any congested section of the city would Follows Dirt—It Costs Little to be Clean,” 
convince anyone that clean housekeeping emphasize the sanitary side of housekeep 
as well as clean markets must be taugl ing 

















AN EXHIBIT OF COMPARISON OF FOOD VALUES. SHOWN IN 100-CALORIE PORTIONS 
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As most people are interested in objects 
or things, rather than in abstract ideas, the 
subject of the food requirement of the 
family, the relative value to the body of 
different foods, znd the need of variety in 
diet for growing children, are taught by 
a collection of foodstuffs. On one table are 
one hundred calorie portions of all our 
common foods, put in jars plainly labeled to 
show their protein, fat and carbohydrate 
content. Above these jars are these gen 
* eral titles, accurately descriptive, but easily 
understood by the people: “Foods which 
help to keep the blood right and build 
bones”; “Foods which make your muscles 
grow” (the protein group); “Foods which 
give you lots of energy to work and to play” 
(the fats and sugars), and “Vegetable foods 
which keep you warm and give you energ) 
to work and to play” (cereals, etc.). A 
bottle of water bears the card, “Water helps 
keep the blood right—drink six or eight 
glasses of pure water every day.” An 
eager group of boys and girls exclaimed to 
the demonstrator: “Why, you have milk in 
nearly every group, and eggs and potatoes.” 
“Yes, that shows they are very good foods 
to eat every day.” On the wall above is a 
chart that shows the quantity of each com- 
mon food which can be purchased for ten 
cents (the buying capacity of many cus- 
tomers). This is compared with the cost of 
one pound and of one package of the same 
staple foodstuffs; for there are three 
methods of buying: “Give me ten cents’ 
worth”; “I'll take a pound, how much is 
it?” and “Send me a package.” 

A table bearing the legend “Lowest food 
allowance for a family of five” has upon it 
a duplicate of the week's allowance fur- 
nished to families by the Relief Department 
of the A. I. C. P. Here is enough to eat 
and of the right kind. Hanging above this 
table are menus which show how to utilize 
the food provided. 

Last of all, groups of food, brought by 
the different races to America, emphasize 
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the social side of our food problem. These 
people come to us for opportunity, and they 
bring things, customs and methods of value 
How shall we make the exchange fair? In 
speech hardly yet American one observer 
remarked: “We all eat the same food, after 
all. We just make him different. When 
I see this it makes me feel we are brothers 
Economic considerations come first in 
“Clean Food Means More 
Business” is the call to the dealers in 
“Teaching the Grocers the Sanitary Code” 
and the story of neglect, waste and danger 
in the handling of foods. 


business, so 


Contrasting pic- 
tures made before the educational campaign 
began and after the dealers had begun to 
make the effort to shown 
“Before He Was Taught—Unprofitable 
Business for Dealer, Customer and City.” 


clean up are 


“Now He Knows How! No Waste. No 
Danger!” “Who Fingers Your Food?” 
and “Where Do You Eat Your Lunch?” 


warn the customers to keep the food clean 
and safe from dust, dirt, flies and unneces 
sary handling, and to “Choose a Safe Place 
to Eat.” 

In a two weeks’ demonstration on Ninth 
Avenue 1,73! visited the exhibit, 
and in the same time at another point over 
2,000 persons. 


persons 


The safe economy of careful 
distribution of money available for food, 
the comparative provoked the re 
marks: “Some good hints, but some don't 
take them,” and “I would like to buy my 
eats here.” 

The New York City Department of Edu 
cation, through its Bureau of Public Lec- 
tures, has supported this program by a 
series of lectures upon sanitation, selection 
and utilization of food and avoidance of 
waste, and by using this exhibit in the ele- 
mentary schools during the year. “On the 
Way from a Sanitary Kitchen to a Model 


costs 


Market” and “What You Should Know 
When You Reach It,” ought to become 
very real concepts of sanitary, dietetic, 


economic and social value. 
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Municipal Preparedness for Peace 


Cities After the War 


(From the New Brunswick News) 


In view of the peace discussions, which 
take on something more of realism daily, it 
is time that American cities began to look to 
their affairs should a cessation of hostilities 
The great industrial and manufac- 
turing centers must not be caught unawares, 
and it is very evident that the commercial 
adjustment which will be forced upon us 
inevitably will catch us napping unless wise 
forethought, and not unreasoning fear, dic- 
tates an immediate preparation. 

Tue American City, a publication de- 
voted to municipal problems, social, indus- 


come, 


trial and commercial, suggests two plans 
which all municipalities should adopt as 
three-year programs: first, the continuation 
of normal purchases, regardless of the war 
and the carrying on of new work to meet 
immediate needs; second, the installation of 
improvement on an exceptionally large 
scale after peace has been restored. 

In the matter of commercial prepared- 
ness—which is, after all, as vital as mili- 
tary preparedness—the business men of the 
nation will do well to give the suggestions 
serious consideration. Such a program 
would have substantial results: It 
would promote the cause of municipal prog- 
ress, and it would go far to offset the losses 
to capital and labor which might otherwise 
occur soon after a return to peace. 


two 


+ + 
City of Olean, N. Y. 


To the Editor of Tue AMERICAN City: 


Referring to your recent editorial on Mu- 
nicipal Preparedness for Peace, | beg to 
advise that plans for the future are receiv- 
ing more than ordinary consideration in 
this city. 

The belief is quite general that, should 
any temporary business depression follow 
the close of the European war, it can well 
be counteracted locally by progressing 
needed improvements that will not have to 
be paid for until long after such period 
has passed. 

Work on a half-million-dollar river im- 
provement project in this city has just be- 





gun, and a study is being made of a com- 
prehensive reclamation scheme consisting 
of dredging and back-fill to be undertaken 
through the cooperation of owners of lands 
affected after the dike construction has 
been completed. 

Through the river improvement work, 
Olean comes into possession by gift of 
nearly a hundred acres of park lands, much 
of which borders upon the principal streets. 
The plans for the work now under way pro- 
vide for the filling and parking of these 
lands, thereby transforming them from eye- 
sores to beauty spots. 

The new water-front is so designed as to 
give nearly three miles of boulevard along 
the picturesque banks of the Allegheny. 

A study is being made of the city’s bridge 
needs, with a view to connecting recently 
built-up subdivisions with the old city. 

Highways leading to the city are being 
paved 40 to 50 feet wide. A special effort 
will be made toward the development and 
beautification of lands adjacent thereto, so 
as to give to the visitor the best possible 
first impression of the city. 

We are in hearty accord with your pro- 
gram of Municipal .Preparedness, and bhe- 
lieve Olean is entering upon an era of in- 
creased activity along the lines of com- 
munity betterment. 

The City Council and the Chamber of 
Commerce are working harmoniously in the 
interest of the whole city. As a result, a 
splendid public sentiment exists which 
makes for industrial peace and general pros- 
perity. 

Foster STUDHOLME, 
Mayor. 


+ + 


City of Cordele, Ga. 


To the Editor of Tue American City: 

I have read with much interest your edi- 
torial appearing in the May issue of Tue 
AmeErIcAN City, entitled “Municipal Pre- 
paredness for Peace,” and am frank to say 
that you have touched the keynote of a very 
important situation which confronts many 
municipalities of the size of my city, Cor- 
dele. 

Since assuming the duties and respon- 
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sibilities of the office of Mayor of this city, 
| have urged in and out of season upon my 
people the importance of inaugurating a 
campaign of preparedness, along all lines 
which would in my judgment prove of last- 
ing benefit to the welfare of the city. Dur- 
ing the past two years this city has rebuilt 
its water station plant, installing new and 
modern machinery, constructed a_ rein- 
forced concrete water tower 150 feet in 


height, with a capacity of 500,000 gallons, . 


and a ground reservoir with a capacity of 
250,000 gallons, thereby giving a water re- 
serve ample for a city three times the size 
of Cordele. 

We are now moving on to the construc- 
tion of a municipally owned and operated 
electric light and power plant, to be con- 
structed in connection with the water plant, 
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all being under one roof. An election for 


bonds will be held on July 12, 1916, and it 


work 


begin on the plant just as soon as the bonds 


the election results favorably, will 


can be validated and sold. The extension 
and surface sewers, covering 
every section of the city, will be undertaken 
in early fall. A complete system of fire 
alarm call boxes is to be installed through- 
out the entire city, with which and the in 
stallation of motor trucks in the fire depart- 


of sanitary 


ment we shall be entitled to a lower fire in- 
surance rate. For the next three years the 
work of preparedness will be pushed, and 
every department of the city 
will be improved and expanded along mod 


government 


ern and progressive lines. 
JONES, 
Mayor 


|. (JORDON 





Municipal Preparedness Should Include More Effective Cooperation 
Between Municipal Departments 
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Districting by Ordinance in Sacramento 
By Frank J. Mulvihill 


MONG the city planning problems of 
Sacramento, that of building districts 
or zones for industrial, business and 
residential purposes is important. Dr. John 
Nolen, city planner of Cambridge, Mas: 
who is retained by the City Commission, in 
his preliminary report to them on the city 
plan, recommended: 

“That city ordinances should be passed fixing 
by authority the zones or building districts of 
the city Chis should be done not merely to 
safeguard residential districts from unneces 
sary depreciation, but also to enhance values 
in districts set aside for industrial and busi- 
ness use, and thus enable the city authorities 
to provide more adequately for the dispatch of 
business in these districts.” 


The accompanying illustration shows the 


main thoroughfares of Sacramento: Heavy 
black lines, existing traffic ways; heavy dash 
lines, proposed connections. There are 
three main zones. (1) industrial, shown 
by double-cross hatching; (2) business, sin- 
gle-cross hatching, and (3) residential, left 
blank. 
1—The Industrial Zone 


The industrial zone embraces 
where the land values are low and satisfac- 
tory for industrial use; good railroad con- 
nections exist or can be secured by short 
sidings ; proximity to the water front offers 
opportunity for river transportation. Few 
industries are at present 
the zone represented. 
this section of the city may be provided 


sections 


located outside 


Jecause of its usc, 
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As recommended in Mr. Nolen’s preliminary city-planning studies for Sacramer 


the Ist class residential section shows a main street 88 f 


eet wide, with lots 80 x 150 feet 
dential section shows a secondary street 64 feet wide, and lots of 60 x 150 feet: the bunga wsa 
secondary street 64 feet wide, with lots of 60 or 80 x 120 feet; in the mixed distric a 
wide is shown, with lots of 40, 50 or 60 x 120 feet. In the group housing there 
the bungalow block there is a secondary street 64 feet wide, and a minor street 50 feet 
are 60 x 120 and 8&0 x 100 feet On the wider bungalow lot the 45 x 35-foot hous 


dimension parallel to the street, while on the narrower lot the | 
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with street pavements of construction and 
width to bear heavy hauling, and provision 
may be made, for example, for special 
water supply, power, fire protection and 
Street lines can be suca 
that greater de pth can be provided between 


sewer conne ction 


blocks, since many industries require such 
provision. 


2—The ‘Business Zone 

The business zone indicated embraces 
the area now used for this purpose and pet 
mits of reasonable expansion. The land 
values are highest in this section now, ond 
will rise, no doubt. There are only two 
buildings seven stories high and two build 
ings more than seven stories. That build 
ing heights will be regulated is a safe as 
sumption, and Dr. Nolen suggests that six 
stories would be high enough. This district 
will receive from the city services which ar 
peculiar to such sections; for example, good 
street lighting, better handling of traffic, 
and transportation facilities. 

local business centers in the residential 
sections will be established and controlled 
by ordinance of the City Commission after 
the people in the immediate locality have 
deemed such centers necessary. In the il- 
lustration business frontage has been pro- 
vided in a neighborhood center. The cen- 
ter includes open spaces and parks with the 
grouping of public and semi-public buildings 
around these open spaces at an important 
street intersection. Such intersections will 
occur at about one-fourth mile intervals. 


3—The Residential Zone 

The residential zone will be for that use 
only. It may be divided into various classes 
to provide sections for tenement and apart- 
ment houses, for example. It will be ob- 
served that near the industrial zone ar 
portions of the residential. This land is 
of a low value, and being near the indus- 
tries is quite suitable for the location of the 
houses of the workers. Regulation and 
control by the city of the subdivision of 
property will be given careful study and 
then applied. Blocks in the old city were 
repeated after the gridiron plan. In the 
sections beyond the old city the subdivisions 
also have not developed along lines em- 
bodying the principles recognized as good 
city planning. Studies of typical blocks ex- 
isting for the greater part showed that lots 
had too little street frontage. When the 
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bungalow type of residence, characteristic 
of California, and having most of the ac- 
commodations on one floor, is built, crowd- 
ing of the residences results. This entails: 
the sacrifice of privacy, a diminution of 
light and air, an added risk from fire, and 
the loss of beauty in the architecture of 
the street itself. Instead of lot widths of 
40 feet or 50 feet, 80 feet is proposed as a 
minimum, when the long dimension of thx 
bungalow parallels the street, and 60 feet 
is suggested for bungalows when the long 
side is at right angles to the street. The 
lots need not be quite so deep; 120 feet 
might be considered as the maximum. 


Classification of Streets 


A classification of streets into main thor- 
oughfares, secondary streets and minor 
streets, each having a roadway of sufficient 
width to accommodate their requirements, 
will avoid repetition of loss experienced 
within the old city boundaries. Says Dr. 
Nolen’s report: 

“More than 50 per cent of the area of the 
old city is taken up in streets and alleys 
Thirty per cent would be a liberal allowance 
for a city of the character of Sacramento 
rhis means that at least 20 per cent of the 3,000 
acres of the old city, or about 600 acres of 
the most valuable land in Sacramento, is wors« 
than wasted. These 600 acres would give the 
city many streets 100 feet wide for transpor 
tation purposes, double the number of plazas 
at present, three or four blocks for a liberal 
civic center and at least two blocks for each 
public school. Furthermore, it would reduce 
the cost of upkeep many thousand dollars a 
year, save time in transit for both people and 
goods and increase the income of the city from 
local taxes, because more property could b¢ 
used productively.” 

The establishment of the three zones in 
Sacramento has been based on the study of 
the past, present and the probabilities of 
the future. Such studies concern, for ex- 
ample, local conditions of land values, of 
use of land, of extent of use, of building 
permits, of building operations—both actual 
and tendencies—and of the distribution of 
population. Actual details of control are 
being evolved so that each district will 
have restrictions worked out that will best 
serve the peculiar needs of that district. 
The character of each district will be con- 
served; existing and future investments 
will be safeguarded and an appropriate and 
orderly building development for Sacra- 
mento will be encouraged. 














Standard Units for Comparing Municipal 
Improvements 





A Paper Read Before the Seventh Annual Meeting of the New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors and Other City Officials 


By A. Prescott Folwell 


Chairman, Committee on Standard Forms of the American Society of Municipal Improvements; 
Editor of Municipal Journal 


ISTORY states that the Indians sold 
to the sons of William 
given sum an area of land extend- 

ing northward from Philadelphia for such 
distance as a man travels in a day's jour 
ney; and said sons, not being as square in 
their dealings with the red men as their 
father, hired a famous runner, in perfect 


Penn for a 


training, to measure out a day's journey, 
thereby profiting greatly at the expense of 
the Indians because of the indefiniteness of 
the unit used in the measurement. 
Centuries earlier it was the practice in 
Kuropean countries to use as a unit the 
length of a man’s foot, and men with long 
feet were in great demand as official meas- 
urers. But the fact that feet varied so in 
length led to countless disputes, and finally 
an English king measured the foot of a 
popular local standard, cut a bar of metal 
to that length (304.8 millimeters), and es- 
tablished that as a legal standard for the 
country. China did the 
same thing, but one section adopted a foot 
98 per cent as long as England's, another 
section one 109 per cent as long, and China 
to-day has these two standards. The Ar- 
gentine Republic foot is 95 per cent of the 
Knglish (which is also ours). The 
used as a unit in Spain and the 
\merican countries, but there are 


Two sections of 


vara 1s 
South 
nine dif 
ferent varas, varying from each other by 
as much as 4 per cent. 

The disadvantage of this lack of uni- 
versal standardism in units is very real to 
those who have dealings with foreign coun- 
tries or study their reports and records. 
Sut these differences are as nothing com- 
pared to those between the local standards 
employed by cities to measure the various 
details of their public works. In fact, the 
dollar is about the only definite standard 


we have for use in comparing these. 


Estimates and Costs 


lo the majority of city officials and tax 


payers the one thing most readily undet 


stood about public work is its cost. Even 
engineers, to whom the technical and con 
struction sides of such work are those of 
most interest, must also consider cost 


consider it most carefully 


and 
Not only be 
cause the closeness of agreement between 
their estimates and the actual cost is taken 
by many citizens as a measure of their abil 
much 


ity, but more because of the real 
practical importance of such close 


mation. 


approx! 


[he importarce of close estimating is 
very apparent. If an estimate is exces 
sively high, it may cause the voters to de 
feat a proposed improveme nt at the polls. 
If it proves to have been too low, the 


voters will be suspicious of all future esti 
mates and may for that reason reject futur 
improvements. Also, bond 
upon low estimates place the city adminis 


based 


issues 


tration in an embarrassing position. 

must be based upon the cost 
of past work—I know of no other reliable 
method of estimating. 


Estimates 


And this means ex 
act knowledge not only of how much was 
spent, but what for it. Unit 


costs are necessary for making estimates. 


was obtained 


As to unit costs of work done, any tax 
payer feels that he can understand dollars 
and cents, even though he be hazy 
about paving materials and the methods of 
laying them. When, therefore, he 
that some other city is 


may 


learns 
getting a certain 
kind of pavement at considerably less cost 
that he is 
per front foot for a pavement 


street than his 


than his own, or 


issessed more 
laid on his 
neighbor is for the same 
kind of pavement laid on another street in 
his city, he wants to know wih 
titled to a clear 


and 


is en 


ind definite answer. 





here always is an answer, and it is gen- 
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erally a perfectly valid one; but the mere 
fact that explanations and excuses are 
necessary is apt to arouse suspicion, espe- 
cially if there is anything indefinite about 
those given. How much better if explana- 
unnecessary, or if, when re- 
quired, they could be made so clear and 
concise as to convince any man of average 
intelligence. 
~~ 

Why taxpayers may have an excuse for 
asking explanations, and why engineers 
may have difficulty in making estimates 
based on costs, may be made more clear by 
a few illustrations. In reply to inquiries 
made this year and last by the paper of 
which I am editor, several hundred city 
engineers furnished figures giving the aver- 
age costs to their cities of each of the 
various kinds of pavement. From the fig- 
ures furnished for New York state, I have 
selected those shown on the accompanying 
table. 


tions were 





COSTS OF “PAVING” IN NEW YORK CITIES 
Brick Pavine 

1915 1914 
0 ENS on aden a0 gee 
lamestown ’ > OPT ee $1.62 
EE EPCOT rere ee 1.65 1.65 
OS Serre jh COGN S 6b on ee Sane ee 1.75 
Salamanca ..... 1.89 2.25 
Corning 2.04 
Hornell 2.03 
\lbany 2.04 
Binghamton 1.98 
Lockport ... 2.25 
Little Falls 2.65 
Elmira 2. 
Oswego 2. 
Utica saeese 2. 
Syracuse ........ i 2. 
Port Jervis : TT he 2. 
Pe DS. ¢ocubsnccesutansenane Mee a; 
Auburn saewne 2.75 2. 
Troy 2.85 2 
Buffalo 3. 
Average (not including Buffalo)..... 2.21 
DE, ssevasverdeneoncekaneanhas 2.85 
PE ccc cbeiewss veeeenamelaesm Se 

Sueer AsPHat 

1915 1914 
Geneva ....... me 
Schenectady bedaw ni veh ebwedaad 1.49 $2.00 
ee. a eee ne 1.68 1,53 
PT. ocheg vcd 60 beasses0s 6066 ens 1.74 2.14 
Syracuse ‘ Ses eeeanud 1.99 1.87 
Sl . japmewues sehee 6 eedn meme le 2.45 
Buffalo cate lat wth whee re 3.53 
Average (not including Buffalo)..... 1.73 1.99 

lake sheet asphalt, for instance. The 


method of constructing this is standard, 
and there should be no great difference be- 
tween the costs of it in several cities in the 
same section of the country. But in 1915 
this pavement cost Geneva, N. Y., $1.25 per 
square yard and Troy $2.23. Syracuse paid 
$1.87 in 1914 and $1.99 in 1915, an increase 
of 12 cents; but Albany paid $2.14 in 1914 
and only $1.74 in 1915, a decrease of 40 
cents. 
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Or take brick pavements. In 1915 Dun- 
kirk laid these for $1.39 a square yard, 
while Troy paid $2.85—more than twice as 
much. Syracuse paid $2.05 in 1914 and 
$2.37 in 1915, an increase of 32 cents; while 
Salamanca paid 36 cents less in 1915 than 
in 1914, or $1.89 as compared with $2.25. | 
have no figures for Buffalo for 1915, but 
she reported for 1915 a cost of 3.20 for 
brick pavement, nearly two and a half 
times as much as Dunkirk, and $3.53 for 
asphalt, or nearly three times as much as 
Geneva. 


W hat is ‘‘Paving’’? 

One thing is sure—there was not act- 
ually all this difference in costs, and it is 
evident that these figures are for some rea- 
son not comparable, that the thing which 
Buffalo calls paving is not the same as that 
to which Dunkirk applies that name. And 
what Syracuse did for $2.05 in 1914 was 
not, I believe, the same as that for which 
she paid $2.37 in 1915. 

As Buffalo is the most “horrible exam- 
ple,” let us see what she paid $3.53 for in 
1914. It included, beside the pavement, 
some grading, setting new curb, laying a 
drain, probably other general work like re- 
setting manhole heads, and a ten-year guar- 
antee. Another city, not in this state, has 
gone far ahead of this, however, for she 
includes under the head and price of pav- 
ing all excavation, curb, storm sewers, ad- 
justing manhole heads, building catch ba- 
sins, and even grading the private property 
along the street. I see no reason why that 
city did not include lighting standards, wire 
conduits, shade trees and other street ac- 
cessories, except that perhaps they - were 
already in. 

All these things are street improvements, 
but they are not paving, and to call them so 
seems absurd. Moreover, to explain that a 
certain cost includes grading and setting 
curb does not help us to compare this cost 
with another: it only shows that such com- 
parison would be useless unless we know 
just what part of the cost was to cover 
each of the non-paving items. 

The total cost of these non-paving items 
may be considerable. For instance, in 1915, 
Walden, N. Y., laid a brick pavement which 
cost $1.84 for the pavement and foundation, 
but $2.34 if excavation and other improve- 
ment items be included. This is an average 
and not an extreme case. In some cases 
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the additional items will amount to 
more than the paving. 

It may be claimed by some cities that un- 
der their methods of assessment the prop- 
erty owner is to be assessed for the fotal 
cost of the improvement, and therefore this 
is the cost desired. ‘This is all right if you 
call this street improvement and not pav- 
ing. But even in this case, itemizing costs 
is of great value, as will be shown in a 
minute; and if the cost were itemized, a 
school boy could get the total cost per front 
foot in five minutes by a little multiplica- 
tion and addition; while if the bids or rec- 
ords give only the total cost, not even a 
paving expert can “unscramble the eggs” 
and tell what the paving alone cost. 

Some prefer a “lump sum” bid, so that no 
extras can be worked in on the payment. 
But the same end can be reached by re- 
ceiving itemized bids, and adding a “resid- 
uary item” clause, asking a price for all 
work necessary to complete the job accord- 
ing to plans and specifications, but not cov- 
ered by the other items. 


even 


Itemizing Bids and Costs 


The advantage of having bids or costs 
for each item is, I think, apparent with a 
moment's thought. If we know what it 
costs each city in the state or in the coun- 
try to lay a square yard of standard brick 
pavement, exclusive of excavation, curbs 
or any other items, then we have figures 
which are directly comparable. We can 
tell whether neighboring cities really did 
get more for a dollar than we did. We 
can show the taxpayers, without dubious 
explanations that they are getting more for 
their money this year than they did last. 
If A complains that his street improvement 
assessment is higher than that of B, who 
lives on the next street, we can show him 
that it is because there was more grading 
to be done on his street, or more curb to 
be set, and that the paving itself does not 
cost him a cent more. The probability is, 
however, that the facts will appear so plain- 
ly in the published figures that we shall not 
need to explain at all. 

In the previous remarks, paving has been 
used for illustration, but the same ideas 
apply to sewer construction or any other 
kind of public work. It is only when costs 
are itemized that cost records of such work 
will be of value for making future esti- 
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mates, or making comparisons with costs 
of previous years or of other cities 

Such itemizing is essential for obtaining 
How can we ex 
pect to cut down costs if we do not know 
what items are high ones? Can a 


efficiency and economy. 


manu- 
facturer know how to increase his profits 
if his accounts show, not what individual 
items cost him to produce and market, but 


only his total profit or loss for a year? 


Standard Units 

If the only aim is to compare costs in 
your own city and on work done by you 
individually, then each man might 
his own units for measuring and express- 
ing quantities of work. But 
more valuable his cost records would be 
if he could compare them with those of 
all other cities and of previous administra 
tions in his own city! This means that he 
and all others should use the same units 
that when he says “a square yard of asphalt 
pavement” he means exactly the same thing 
as every other man who uses the term. 

A very considerable number of cities do 
keep their records and receive their bids 
itemized as described; but they find the 
undoubted value of this is lessened by the 
fact that not all use the same units for 
measuring the work done, or use them with 
exactly the same meaning. 

To remedy this condition, the American 
Society of Municipal Improvements has, 
after two or three years’ consideration, 


select 


how much 


adopted a few of the more important units 
for paving and sewerage, which it recom- 
mends as standards for universal use. This 
society numbers among its members most 
of the leading city engineers and consulting 
engineers on municipal work, and it is to 
be presumed that the units which it adopts 
will be those best adapted to the purpose 
which seem practicable at this time. The 
standard paving specifications which the so- 
ciety has prepared are now generally ac- 
cepted as the standards for the country, and 
it hopes that its standard units also will be 
generally adopted. When each standard 
kind of pavement is laid by everyone ac- 
cording to a standard method 
ured with a. standard unit, we 


and 


shall 


meas- 
then 


be able to make comparisons which will 
have a real value—which we 
to do now. 

Possibly some city officials may not think 


able 


are not 








ew 
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these units so satisfactory as those which 
they are now using. But the general adop- 
tion and use of even inferior standard units 
would be a great improvement over the 
present condition of no man understanding 
just what another means. And that the 
units here recommended are far from be- 
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charge of public works in each will adopt 
and use these units, each city will know 
just where it stands in regard to paving 
costs, and whether it is getting as much 
for its money as its sister cities which use 
the same units. Then such inconsistencies 
and meaningless figures as have been 





A. S. M. Il. STANDARD UNITS 
FOR 
STREET PAVING 


If these units are used, a statement to that effect in a 
report or description, without further explanation, gives 
certainty of meaning to ine /igures. 


PAVEMENT: The wearing surface down to the 
. if any. Includes cushion or binder course, but 


not concrete, macadam, or other base. if base is 
included, describe as “pavement and........ inch 
concrete aa 

mecedam base. In the case of macadam or con- 


crete pavement, the term includes all down to the 
earth foundation. Unit, the square yard, giving mate- 
rial and thickness. Ex.: 1524 sq. yds. of 3 in. 
asphalt pavement. 


BASE: The concrete, macadam or other material 
placed under the pavement to distribute the load on 
the subgrade. Unit, the square yard, naming thickness 
os material. Ex.: 1524 sq: yds. of 6 in. concrete 

se. 


EXCAVATION; EMBANKMENT: Ali materia! 
removed before laying base, curb or sidewalk; or all 
material added, up to base, curb or sidewalk. Unit, 
the cubic yard, naming material. Ex.: 600 cu. yds. 
of earth excavation. 


CURB: Complete construction of new curb, except 
excavation or embankment. RESETTING CURB : 
Same, except furnishing of curb stone. Unit, lineal 
foot, stating (in inches) depth and mean width of 
curb, and material. Ex.: 952 ft. of 7 x 18 granite 
curb reset; 750 ft. of 6 x 16 concrete curb. 


GUTTER: Same ascurb. Unit, spare foot, stat- 
ing thickness and material. Ex.: 1428 sq. ft. of 6 in. 
concrete gutter. 


SIDEWALK: The artificial wearing surface, not 
including excavation or embankment, nor base of 
cinders or other material, if any. Unit, the square 
foot (or square yard, if pane giving average 
thicknessand material. «: 1720 sq. ft. of 6 in. 
concrete sidewalk. 


SIDEWALK BASE: Cinders or other materia! 
under sidewalk. Unit, the cubic yard, naming 
material. Ex.: 122 cu. yds. of gravel sidewalk base. 








A. S. M. I. STANDARD UNITS 
FOR 
SEWER CONSTRUCTION 


If these un'ts ave used, a statement to that effect in a 
‘eport or description, withou: further explanation, gives 
certainty of meaning to the figures. 


CONSTRUCTING SEWER: Excavating trench 
(except rock and street pavernent), furnishing mate- 
rial for and constructing or laying the sewer barrel 
(not including branches. man or other appur- 
tenances. special foundations, etc.) and backfilling 
(not including relaying pavement ) Excavation of 
rock, sheathing left in trench, and removal and re- 
placing of pavement paid for éxtra. Depth of ex- 
cavation is measured Street surface to invert of 
sewer, and classified by two-foot intervals. Unit, 
the lineal foot (measured along the entire length of 
the sewer, including manholes and specials), naming 
size of bore and mat of sewer, and depth. Ex.: 
10 in. vitrified sewer, 950 ft. 8 to 10 ft. deep: 630 
ft. 10 to 12 ft. deep. 


BRANCHES: Y or T branches inserted in the 
sewer; the price paid to be additional to that paid for 
*he sewer in which the branch is inserted. 


MANHOLE: The total structure, including bottom 
and top casting, steps, etc., additional excavation and 
backfilling. dard to be taken as 6 feet deep, and 
depths exceeding this to be given in additional feet 
depth. Price is in addition to that paic for sewer 
(measurement for which includes manholes. as stated 
above.) Unit, manhole of standard depth, giving 
bottom diameters in feet: and feet of additional 
depth. Ex.: 7 manholes 3 x 4%, and 22 ft. additional 
depth. (This means that the sum of the depths was 
64 and the average depth was 9 1/7 ft.) 


REPLACING PAVEMENT: Grading top of 
trench back-fill, putting in pavement foundation (if 
any), and laying wearing surface (replacing any mate- 
rial damaged in removing same.: Unit, square yard, 
naming kind of pavement. Ex.: removing and re- 
lacing 726 sq. yds. of brick pavement. 


Copies of these cards may be obtained with- 
owt charge on application to A. Prescott Fol- 
well, committee chairman, 50 Union Square, 
New York 








ing inferior would seem to be guaranteed 
by the high standing of the society which 
has adopted them. 

The A. S. M. I, units for paving and for 
sewer work are described on cards [here 
reproduced]. 


If the departments having 


pointed out will be a thing of the past, and 
a very important step will have been taken 
toward greater economy in public work— 
that of being able to recognize such econ- 
omy when we see it and to prove it when 
it exists. 
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Let Us Have an American Letchworth! 

An American garden city, planned by ex- 
perts, financed on a limited dividend basis, 
and offering the most nearly ideal condi- 
tions for commerce, industry and_ labor, 
would be an object lesson of tremendous 
importance in American municipal prog- 
ress, 

Such a model city is suggested by Thomas 
Adams, Town Planning Adviser of the 
Canadian Commission of Conservation, in 

paper published in this issue. This was 
the basis of an address delivered a few 
weeks ago before the Biennial Convention of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in New York. In it Mr. Adams urged that 
the women’s clubs interest themselves in 
helping to finance such a project. Whether 
the idea shall be taken up by public-spirited 
women or men—or by both, as would prob- 
ably be preferable—Tue AMERICAN CIty 
is convinced that the money could be raised 
and that the job is well worth undertaking. 
As Mr. Adams well says: “To plan and 
build a combined industrial and residential 
city de novo is a fascinating thing; and to 
make it an economic success is to save a 
generation of talk about theory.” 

Believing that the financing of an Eng- 
lish garden city would offer valuable sug- 
gestions for a similar project in this coun- 
try, we have asked Mr. Adams for a state- 
ment of the latest figures of the “First 
Garden City, Limited,” as the Letchworth 
corporation is called. Such a report was 
published in January of this year, and from 
Mr. Adams’ analysis of it the following 
paragraphs are quoted: 

“The total liabilities of the First Garden 
City, Ltd., for share capital, loans, interest, 
etc., amount to $2,986,535, as against which 
there are the following assets: Freehold prop- 
erty, including land, building, highways, water- 
works, gas works, sewerage, electrical power 
station, parks, open spaces and boulevards, 
etc., as per independent valuation, $3,054,035. 

“The difference between the above figures 
represents about $67,500, being the net bal- 
ance of the revenue and expenditure accounts 
for 1914 and 1915. These were the net profits 


available in these two years for dividend, but 
no dividend was paid in view of ‘the financial 
situation created by the war.’ The main dif 
ficulty in securing financial success of this 
garden city has been the inadequate amount of 
capital available in the form of ordinary 
shares to enable the directors to properly 
push the development of the estate. In the 
first two or three years a great deal of execu- 
tive work of the company had to be devoted 
to raising capital instead of building up the 
productive side of the enterprise, and after a 
propaganda spread over twelve years less than 
$1,000,000 has been subscribed to conduct a 
project which should have had at least $3,000,- 
ooo to carry it through successfully. The 
company is severely handicapped by the large 
amount of interest which has to be paid on 
borrowed capital, now amounting to about 
$50,000 per annum. This interest has always 
been regularly paid. Although the company 
only started in 1911 to make any net profit 
after seven years at work, the nature of its 
operations has been such that a_ different 
result could not have been expected unless the 
company had been prepared to pay dividends 
for a time out of capital. The net profit has 
increased since 1911 from $870 to $29,110 in 
IQ15. 

“The character of the undertaking, as shown 
by the succeeding figures, will indicate that 
although the company is slow in making 
profit, it is rapidly building up a very valuable 
asset for the shareholders. The following 
are the figures for 1904 and 1915: 


1904 1915 
Number of new buildings........ 26 2.160 
Estimated value of new buildings $60,000 $3,330,000 
Land revenues created per annun 205 36,820 
ROOD DOCNRME 3 <cccvcccvceccece 21,535 250,075 
Population (estimated)....... ha 400 12,000 
Number of manufacturers...... 33 


“The output of gas in 1915 was 69,000,000 
cubic feet; electricity, 907,000 B. T. units; 
water, which is supplied from artesian wells 
pumped to an elevated surface reservoir, rep- 
resented an output of 99,000,000 gallons, be- 
ing a little over 8,200 gallons per capita, or 23 
gallons per day. 

“This company has expended most of its 
money in actual development of land—that is, 
on water-supply, sewerage, road making, light 
and power supply, etc. Its limited capital has 


prevented it from conducting building opera- 
tions on a sufficient scale to take full advan- 
tage of opportunities that have arisen. The 
remarkable thing is that, in spite of its being 
an entirely novel experiment and conducted 
with entirely inadequate resources, it has 
been such a success. That success is not to be 
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measured by the amount of the profit. When 
it is conside red that the Site, which has cost 
for development a total of $3,000,000, has upon 
it buildings of a value of over that amount, 
that there are 12,000 people living and 33 fac- 
tories established on the land, and that the 
company possesses control of all the public 
services and has alienated none of its land 
owning rights, it will be seen at once how 
valuable a concern it has built up. If it de 
sired to be entirely commercial, it could no 
doubt sell its rights at a profit which would 
both pay the ordinary shareholders their accu- 
mulated dividends and leave a handsome protit. 
“In another garden city the mistakes that 
have been made in this case could be avoided, 
with the chance of great savings being ef- 
fected. If land could be obtained at some- 
thing approaching its agricultural value, and 
two or three manufacturers could be induced 
to transfer their factories to the site acquired, 
no doubt there would be very little chance of 
failure of such a scheme, subject always to 
sufficient capital being available, according to 
the size of the town proposed to be built.” 


+ ¢ 


Regulating Street Planning 
by Boards of Survey 

By Chapter 190 of the General Acts of 
Massachusetts, approved May 10, 1916, the 
cities of that commonwealth ave authorized 
to appoint “boards of survey,” having ar- 
bitrary powers over the planning and loca 
tion of streets and ways. These boards, 
when appointed, are to consist of three citi- 
zens, the city engineer to act as clerk of the 
board. Section 2 of the act reads as fol- 
lows: 


Section 2. Any person, firm or corporation 
proposing to lay out, locate, relocate or con- 
struct for public use, any private street or way 
in a city after the establishment therein of a 
board of survey under the provisions hereof 
shall, before opening such street or way for 
public use, submit to said board suitable plans 
and profiles of the street or way, so pregared 
as to show also the method of drainage of the 
adjacent or contiguous territory, all in accord- 
ance with such rules and regulations as the 
hoard may prescribe. Upon the receipt of the 
said plans, with a petition for their approval, 
the board shall give a public hearing thereon 
after giving notice of the same by publication 
once in each of two successive weeks in a 
newspaper published in the city, the last publi- 
cation to be at least two days before the hear- 
ing: and after the hearing, the board may 
alter such plans and may determine where 
such streets or ways shall be located and the 
width and grades thereof, and shall so desig- 
nate on such plans. The plans, as approved or 
modified by the board, shall then be signed by 
the members of the board, or by a majority 
of them, and filed in the office of the city 
engineer, who shall attest thereon the date 
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of filing; and thereafter no street or way in 
the territory to which the plans relate shall be 
laid out or constructed except in accordance 
therewith, or with such further plans as may 
subsequently be approved by the board 

Section 3 of the act authorizes the prepa- 
ration of street plans for “such territory or 
sections of land in the city as the board of 
survey or the local planning board may 
deem necessary,” and in Section 5 is in- 
cluded a provision that 

If any person or corporation shall hereafter 
open for public travel any private way, the 
location, direction, width, grades and plan of 
drainage of which have not previously been 
approved in writing by the board of survey 
in the manner provided in this act, then 
neither the city nor any other public authorit 
shall place any public sewer. drain, water pipe 
or light in, or do any public construction work 
f any kind, or make repairs, on such private 
way: provided, however, that the provisions 
of this act shall not prevent the laying of 
trunk sewer, drain, water or gas main if the 
same be required by engineering necessities 
for the accommodation of other territory. 

This act will no doubt raise in the minds 
of the city councilmen and aldermen in 
Massachusetts a question which was de- 
bated by several of the delegates to the 
National Conference on City Planning last 
month—the question of where the final 
power ought to rest in controlling a cityss 
growth. We find nothing in the new Mas- 
sachusetts law which appears to give the 
elective city officials any veto power over 
the rulings of the boards of survey. Con- 
flicts of opinion as to the location or width 
of streets are bound to occur, and THE 
AMERICAN City believes that in such cases 
the final decision should rest with the of- 
ficials whom the people elect rather than 
with an appointive board. Indeed, we do 
not expect to see many boards of survey 
appointed in Massachusetts cities until this 
otherwise excellent act is so amended as to 
place the ultimate authority where it be- 
longs. 

Recent experience in Ohio and New Jer- 
sey is illuminating in this connection. As 
our readers are aware, the 1915 legislatures 
of both these states passed new laws au- 
thorizing the appointment of city planning 
commissions. The Ohio act was drafted in 
Cincinnati, while the New Jersey act, which 
covers the smaller municipalities, was pre- 
pared by a committee of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the recommendation of 
a civic organization in the borough of 
Madison. Curiously enough, in neither Cin- 
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cinnati nor Madison have the advocates of 
these laws been able as yet to induce their 
respective city councils to appoint planning 
The stumbling block in both 
cases appears to be the disinclination of 
the councils to delegate even a part of their 
powers to an appointive board. In both 
municipalities the final authority would still 
rest with the councils, for the New Jersey 
act gives the council a veto power by a 
two-thirds vote, and the Ohio law stipulates 
that the recommendations of the city plan- 
ning commission may be disapproved by a 
two-thirds vote of the council if such dis- 
approval is concurred in by the head of the 
department having control of the construc- 
tion of the proposed improvement or utility. 

If our municipalities are to continue to 
ask in increasing degree for the service of 
their citizens on city planning boards and 
commissions, it seems not unreasonable that 
to overrule the actions of such bodies at 
least a two-thirds vote of the city council 
shall be required. THe AMERICAN City is 
convinced, however, that control by major- 
itv vote is to be preferred from tle point 
of view of practical politics and of funda- 
mental democracy. Given such control, the 
appointment of city planning commissions 
will then proceed more rapidly, and the ad- 
vocates of well-planned cities cannot be 
held responsible for upsetting, even par- 
tially, the concentration of power and re- 
sponsibility which charter experts believe 
should rest in every city council. 

+ + 


Standard Units for Paving 
and Sewerage 

When Dunkirk, N. Y., reports a cost ot 
$1.39 per square yard for brick paving, 
and Troy reports $2.85, the figures are 
without value unless accompanied by a 
statement of how each city 
word “paving.” 


commissions. 


defines the 
If the one definition ex- 
cludes grading and curb, which the other 
improperly embraces, a comparison of the 
mere figures becomes not only odious, but 
useless. Municipalities are wisely giving 
increasing attention to comparative costs 
for public work, but too little attention is 
being paid to the lack of standards for 
making such costs comparable. 

The American Society of Municipal Im- 
provements deserves the hearty apprecia- 
tion of municipal officials and engineers for 
the active and intelligent work which its 
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Committee on Standard Forms 
doing to remedy this condition. 
mittee’s chairman, A. Folwell, 
editor of the Municipal Journal, presented 
on June 2 a valuable paper on “Standard 
Units for Comparing Municipal Improve- 
ments,’ at the Syracuse 
Mayors and Other City Officials of the 
State of New York. The paper is pub- 
lished on pages 27 to 30 of this issue. 

Not content merely with formulating 
these units and definitions, the committee 


has been 
The com- 


Prescott 


Conference of 


is conducting an effective propaganda for 
their adoption by municipalities and engi- 
neering societies. During May the two 
cards reproduced in Mr. Folwell’s article 
were sent by the committee to more than 
2,000 city and town engineers, with a letter 
urging their adoption. 

Substantial progress is already reported 
by the committee. Among the associations 
of manufacturers of paving materials, the 
Granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has adopted the units, and will 


urge their use by all cities and others 
with whom they may have dealings. The 
Secretary of the National Paving Brick 


Manufacturers Association writes that he 
is in full accord with this effort of the so- 
ciety, and will do all he can to encourage 
the employment of the units as set forth. 
Among other replies which the committee 
has received, some city engineers state that 
the units will be used in future work, while 
others report that they have been using 
practically the same units and realize the 
importance of changing to exact conform- 
ity with them. At the Syracuse Conference 
the New York State Mayors appointed a 
committee to consider recommending the 
units for adoption by all cities of the state. 

The A. S. M. I. committee realizes that 
objections may be found to certain features 
of the proposed units. They were a com- 
promise among members of the committee 
and the society, but they represent the most 
hopeful attempt yet made to overcome the 
great confusion now existing in computing 
paving and sewerage costs. THe AMERI- 
can City, therefore, joins with the Ameri- 
can Society of Municipal Improvements in 
urging the general adoption and use of 
these units. The result will be an oppor- 
tunity for each municipality to compare its 
costs with those of other cities and towns, 
and to get some real meaning out of such 
comparison, 























Harrisburg’s Playgrounds and Their Romper 
Day 


By Anna S. Cubbison 


Chief Clerk, Department ot Parks and Public Property, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HAT Harrisburg is doing toward 


the moral and physical uplift of 
its bovs and girls, and the manner 
in which it has treated the playground 


movement, can only be briefly stated here. 
Playgrounds are no longer recognized as a 
luxury, but as a cessity, especially so 
during the vacation period, with its oppor 


tunities for idleness and mischief 
The Facilities for Recreation 

Through the efforts of our Park Depart 
ment, under whose supervision the play 
grounds are conducted, we can to-day boast 
of thirteen well-equipped and well-located 
playgrounds, two public bath houses and a 
This has been effected 
Quite a num- 


municipal 
within the last twelve years. 


camp 


ber of our playgrounds are situated on 
school grounds, several of them in public 
parks, and two of them bought exclusively 
for playground purposes, being selecte: 
with a view to reaching large numbers of 
children. All the playgrounds are super 
vised, and at most of them there are pro 
vided two, and in some cases three, instruc 
tors. All the playgrounds are well-equipped 
with apparatus of an up-to-date type. This 
includes sand boxes, “box” and_ chain 


swings, giant strides, seesaws, gymnasium 
apparatus, slides, tether ball, volley and 
basket ball courts. At one playground 
there is a wading pool, where the little tots 
are given a place to play in the water. At 
each bath house we have two life-guards 
and a woman instructor to teach the girls 

















THE CROWD OF 


SPECTATORS ENJOYING THE RING GAMES ON ROMPER DAY 
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to swim. Bathing suits are also furnished 
free of charge, making the bath houses 
readily accessible to all. At the Island 
playfield many shower baths have been most 
appropriately supplied. 

One of the real treats of the summer is 
the municipal camp on McCormick's Island, 
situated a short distance north of the city, 
with convenient street car accommodations. 
Practically all the camp necessities are fur- 
nished, with the exception of bedding and 
wearing apparel. All the 
ground 


various play- 
games are provided for on the 
Island, including a tennis court, but perhaps 
most popular are the bathing and boating 
facilities. Competent instructors are in 
Camp continues for six weeks, 
four of which are allotted to girls and two 
to boys. The only charge for this camp is 
$2 a week per child, which does not quite 
cover the cost of the food itself. While we 
realize that this is a very small charge, it 
was made low in order that every boy and 
girl could take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. It is really amusing to find the 
many methods adopted by the 

when their 


charge. 


children, 


necessary, to raise “camp 


FOLK DANCES 


money.” Camp life so thoroughly appeals 
to the girls that many of then 
two or three weeks. 

The Park Department has also 
ered the future housewives of Harrisburg, 
and has provided sewing and raffia instruc 


remain for 


| 


consid 


tors, and a teacher in domestic science. All 
through the summer the instructors visit 
and teach 


sewing and basket weaving. The 


each playground once a week 
domestic 
Reservoir 
children attend 
courtesy of the light 


science kitchen is established in 
Park, where about 150 
class. Through the 
and power company, free current and elec 
tric irons have been installed in this kitchen 
and the children are wash 
and iron their caps and aprons. On Rom 
per Day, all the sewing and basketry fin- 


also taught to 


ished during the summer is attractively dis 
played. A most appetizing exhibit of cook 
ery is also held, and the many plain and 


fancy dishes prepared are such as might 


give grandmother a few hints and suge« 


A committee of judges decides wh 


tions. ich 
playground has produced the best work, 
both from an artistic and a technical stand 


point, and honors are then awarded 
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basketry. Ch total 


of maintaining the thirteen 


‘ , 
cooking, sewing and 


cost last year 
playgrounds, the bath houses and the camp 


was but while the 


$5,000, daily reports of 
the instructors show the playground attend- 
ance for th 


the bath houses about 


Season to be 200,000 and at 


),.000, 


Romper Day 


On August 31 the close of th play 
ground season was celebrated by Romper 
Day” at Reservoir Park. This park, with 
its beautiful rolling greens, stately trees 


nd large playground with many tennis, 
olley ball and center ball courts, 1s situ 
ited on the eastern border line of the city, 
is splendidly adapted for this city-wide 

celebration. 
\ few days prior to Romper Day every- 


1 


thing was declared in readiness, and all 


that was needed was some important assist- 
this we 


The day was ideal 


ance from the weather man. In 


were not disappointed. 


and with the rising of the sun came the 


rising of almost every playground girl and 


bov. 


Beginning at eight oclock in the morn- 
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ing, the children assembled at their respec 
tive playgrounds, from which they wer 
conveyed free in street cars to the park 


their arrival the signal 


ind the morning program of play began. 


Upon was givel 

\ll through the playground season atte! 
tion is directed toward Romper Day. Thi 
different playgrounds hold contests in vol 
ley ball, center ball, basket ball and tether 
ball, and 
the final 


in the morning of Romper Day 
games are played to decide the 
city championships. These games are es 
cially interesting because of the sportmar 
ship displayed and the clean and earnest 
spirit in which the boys and girls battle t 
uphold the 
playgrounds. 


their 
There are also other exhibi 
kite-fly 
Truly this was a wonderful 
sight, as thousands of children romped an 
played to their hearts’ content. 

Perhaps the most important event of th 
day to the “kiddies” was the noonday lunch 
Promptly at twelve o'clock the call 
for dinner was given, and the children of 
each playground assembled in their allotted 
places, and in an orderly ma 


standing of respective 


tion games, quoit tournaments, 
contests, etc. 


eon. 


nner marche 
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THE LUNCH 


TABLES ON ROMPER DAY 
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to their respective tables. Mr. Samuel Kun- 
kel, one of Harrisburg’s public-spirited citi- 
zens, who is interested in the playgrounds, 
was the host to the 3,000 youngsters who 
enjoyed the Romper Day festivities of 1915. 
\ real picnic lunch was spread, and plenty 
of it, with all the lemonade they could 
drink. Mr. Kunkel’s own remark in refer- 
ence to Romper Day is, “It is the happiest 
day in all the year to me.” His generosity 
is appreciated by every boy and girl, and 
that lunch consumed !—well, you 
never saw anything disappear so quickly. 
he afternoon program was worked out 


to see 


in the form of a little play entitled “The 
Princess of Playburg.” The role of Prin- 


cess was played by one of the favorite in- 
structors, who was attended by fourteen 
girls dressed in court style. After the Prin- 
cess advanced to the seat of honor, accom- 
panied by her attendants, the royal pavilion, 
which was especially designed and con- 
structed for this occasion, was guarded by 
a troop of Boy Scouts. 

\fter the salute of the playgrounds and 
the Romper Day proclamation, the Princess 
made a short speech, in which she wel- 


comed the representatives of the play- 
grounds and bade them all be merry. She 
then instructed the herald to sound the 


trumpet—the signal to proceed with the 
program, which consisted of ring games, 
Maypole dances, folk dancing, etc. One of 
the most beautiful spots in the park was 
selected for the afternoon sports, and a 
natural stage setting of green, velvety 
grass provided the best possible floor. A 
large space was roped off for the games, 
and bleachers were erected for the guests. 

The ring games, in which many hundreds 
of children took part, from the very small- 
est to the largest of the girls, was an im- 
pressive picture. The circles, decked in 
myriads of colors, moving in opposite di- 
rections, dancing to the tune of a stringed 
orchestra, was one of the most commend- 


able features of the program. Of no less 
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importance than these were the May-pok 
dances. There were four May-poles in us: 
at the same time, all with different-colored 
ribbons, and SO accurately were the chil 
dren drilled that the entire pol wound 
and unwound with much skill lhen fol 
lowed a folk dance by about twenty girls 
all of one height, dressed identically and in 


the same color. This dance was especially 


beautiful, and the graceful movements of 
the girls brought forth their full share of 
applause. 

One of the unique features of t 
parade by would-he 
which was immediately fo 
lowed by the “Antis.” This was something 
new and quite original and caused mucl 
cheering and laughter. After the suffr: 
parade there was a game of baseball l« 
tween the Kelker boys dressed as 
and the Hamilton girls dressed in bloomers 
The antics of the boys in their tight skirts 


noon program 


suffragists,” 


Was a 





were very funny, and of course the “fair 
sex” won the game. 

The day closed with the singing of the 
playground song, “Farewell to Playburg,” 


to the tune of a popular ai 
weary from the long and strenuous day, 
then straggled to the street cars and wert 


Che children 


r 
I 
1 
I 


conveyed to their playgrounds. here 
they bade farewell to the happy playmates 
and instructors, and with hopes of meeting 
again next year, the playground season of 
1915 ended. 

The success of Romper Day owes much 
to the hearty codperation of the instructors 
with the playground supervisor, and to the 


spirit with which many of Harrisburg’s 
citizens and the parents of the children 
join in making this day a pleasant and 
eventful one. Much work is involved in 


making all the preparations for this cel 
bration, and considerable responsibility lies 
with every playground in performing its 
share of the work. 


But it is worth while, don’t you think? 


\ 


1 1 


and Will 


Bees cs cx mae cams 
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News and Ideas for Commercial and 
Civic Organizations 








O commercial and civic organizations 
a which will be making preparations 
during the present summer for cele- 
brations and other festivities to be held in 


the fall, the first two of the following items 
may offer suggestions of value: 


A Hallowe’en Pageant 

Danvit_e, Itt.—The Danville Chamber 
of Commerce provided wholesome fun for 
its citizens and the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country last fall on Hallowe'en 
in the form of a masquerade parade. More 
than 7,000 persons marched in the parade 
and it consumed two hours and a half in 
passing. The line of march was in charge 
of fifteen captains, and they had 150 mar- 
shals under them. The event was widely 
advertised through the newspapers in and 
out of town and by large placards that were 
posted in conspicuous places in nearby 
cities and towns. It is estimated that fully 
40,000 people assembled in the streets to 
enjoy the occasion. Hotels, restaurants 
and other places of business were many 
times compelled to close their doors because 
of their inability to serve the big crowds. 

Prizes were offered to the out-of-town 
group whose costumes were the most orig- 
inal, to-the largest out-of-town group par- 
ticipating, to the best costumed local group, 
and to local individuals whose costumes 
were the best. Masked contestants for 
prizes came as far as fifty miles. In the 
middle of the public square, through which 
all contestants marched, a large stand for 
the judges was erected. The awarding of 
the prizes lasted until after midnight. 

Motion pictures of different features in the 
parade were taken by the Western Motion 
Picture Company of Danville, which in- 
stalled special 90,000-candle-power lights 
with which to make the pictures. Local 
theaters ran the film for a time, and a print 
was also disposed of to one of the large 
weekly news service film companies. 

The parade was managed by the Danville 








Chamber of Commerce, which appointed an 
executive committee of five persons to take 
charge of it. Sub-committees made up of 
nearly 150 men were used in carrying out 
the program. The cost to the business men 
for the evening’s frolic was approximately 
$1,500. Of this amount, $500 was given 
away in prizes. The remainder was ex- 
pended for bands (of which there were 
seven), confetti, decorations, grand stands, 
etc. 


P. L. WILLS, 
Secretary, Danville Chamber of Commerce. 


+ + 

Another Hallowe’en Masquerade 

Huntincton, Inp.—Because the depre- 
dations of the young people in Huntington, 
under the guise of Hallowe'en pranks, had 
for several years been growing worse and 
were more and more difficult for the police 
to control, it was suggested last fall that a 
municipal Hallowe’en masquerade be held 
in which all might participate and the fun 
be legitimized. A masquerade parade was 
accordingly organized by the Huntington 
Commercial Association. The officers of 
the Association handled it entirely, hired a 
band and had the members masked. More 
than a thousand people participated. The 
down-town streets were roped off and no 
automobiles or vehicles allowed on them. 
The sidewalks around the Court House 
were used for dancing, the band playing 
appropriate music. No prizes were offered. 

The crowd was estimated at 10,000, and 
hundreds of automobiles were driven in 
from the surrounding country. The police 
had no trouble in handling the crowd and 
there was no rowdyism. The Police De- 
partment requested the saloons not to sell 
liquor to any person masked. This injunc- 
tion was strictly carried out, and the even- 
ing was enjoyed alike by the young and old. 

The entire expense of the evening was 
less than $30, which was collected from 


willing contributors in fifty-cent pieces. 


Cc. B. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary, Huntington Commercial Association. 
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City Ownership of River Banks 

CoLtumsus, Oun1o.—The Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce is advocating the policy 
of having the city of Columbus retain or 
acquire the ownership of all river banks 
within its domain for future boulevards, 
channel widening or other improvements. 
In order that contemplated river improve- 
ments may not be interrupted, the Cham- 
ber has decided to prevent as far as pos- 
sible all commercial improvements on land 
suitable or available for public use lying 
along such river banks for a distance of 200 
feet back from the low water mark, and to 
cause the land to be reduced to public con- 
trol as rapidly as may be. 

With that end in view, the Chamber, in 
cooperation with the City Council, was suc- 
cessful recently in persuading the Colum- 
bus Railway, Power & Light Company to 
abandon the site along the river on which 
it proposed to erect a new power house. 
lhe company has indicated its willingness 
to transfer the property, upon which 
now located an abandoned power house, to 
the city at a fair figure to be determined 
by appraisal or otherwise—this at a sac- 


is 


rifice of a central location and consequent 


conveniences. Such a course obviates the 
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sV 
necessity tor condemning i ed prop 
erty for the purpose of king blic 
provements 
— 
Publicity Manager I ( ( ‘ 
.. miner 
+ + 
A Motor Bus Service 
FuLtton, N. Y.—When the new state 
road was opened last year between [Fulto 
and the village of Hannibal, the Chamber 
of Commerce saw an opportunit f bring 
ing these two localities into closer business 
and social relations. Fulton, with a popu 


lation of 11,138, was seeking trade from 
its neighboring communities, while Han 


nibal, a village of 2, 
Che 


Chamber of Cor 


500, neece d he tter shop 


ping facilities. Retail Trade Division 
of the Fulton 
once proceeded to bring about the organiza- 


tion 


merce at 


of a motor vehicle service between 


these two towns, the busses to run at regu- 
lar intervals. 
The matter of establishing such a servic 


was placed before two local taxicab men, 
but the price at first named for a single 
fare for the eight miles—so cents—was 
prohibitive. \n agreement was finally 
reached under which they were to charg: 


25 cents each way, providing th« 


ocal mer 
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chants would contribute $100 a month for 
the service during an experimental period 
of two months, November and December. 
In a very few days the Chamber secured 
from these merchants pledges aggregating 
$118 a month for the two months. In addi- 
tion, the merchants agreed to give a five- 
cent ticket, redeemable on the bus, for 
every dollar's worth of cash purchases 
made by persons living in the territory of 
the line. The merchants also agreed to 
purchase non-transferable monthly mileage 
tickets at two cents a mile for as many 
miles as they placed opposite their names. 

lo aveid forming a partnership between 
the taxicab men and the merchants, with 
the resulting liability to the merchants in 
case of accident, a contract was drawn up 
and executed whereby the taxicab men 
agreed to establish and maintain the ser- 
vice. The proprietors of the taxicabs ap- 
plied for and received the consent of the 
Common Council of Fulton and the Public 
Service Commission of the state to run the 
bus line. The service was started on No- 
vember 3. 

The success of the line was almost in- 
stantaneous. The residents of Hannibal 
and the intermediate hamlets, Granby Cen- 
ter, Fairdale and Dexterville, were only too 
glad to have an opportunity of banking and 
shopping in Fulton. Again the business 
men of Fulton have demonstrated that in 
order to secure increased business, wide- 
awake methods must be employed. The 
Chamber of Commerce is contemplating 
opening two more bus lines out of Fulton, 


one to Lysander and the other to Mexico. 


D. S, HOLLENGA, 
Secretary Fulton Chamber of Commerce. 


+ + 
A “Pigs and Prosperity” 
Campaign 

Avucusta, Ga.—The Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation of Augusta, realizing that in 
order to stimulate interest in the packing 
plant proposition being worked out by the 
\ssociation, it would first be necessary to 
increase the number of pigs in this section, 
laid its plans accordingly. The suggestion 
was made that the Association give twenty- 
five pigs to that many boys in Augusta's 
trade territory, the boys to pay for them 
by giving to the Association two pigs of 
the first litter; these latter, in turn, to be 
given to other boys on the same conditions, 
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and the procedure to be followed year after 
year as long as desired. The suggestion 
was adopted. 

The Agricultural Department called into 
conference the county demonstration agents, 
who stated that they would have the 
twenty-five boys on hand at a given date, 
and they kept their word. The Association 
had the twenty-five pigs on hand, suitably 
boxed and numbered. The boys were given 
numbers corresponding to those on the 
boxes and drew for the pigs. Upon re- 
ceiving them, each boy signed a contract 
agreeing to turn over to the Association 
two pigs of the first litter, and agreeing 
to other conditions prescribed by the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association in 
regard to the care of the pig entrusted to 
him. The boys were accompanied by their 
parents, who promised to assist their sons 
in the care of the stock. 

The pigs purchased were full-bred Berk- 
shires and cost $250. Of this amount $100 
was paid by the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the remainder was 
secured from the County Commissioners, 
who were particularly pleased with the plan 
to raise a pure breed of hog in that district, 
and unhesitatingly assumed a share of the 
initial expense. ° 


F. LOMBARD BRINSON, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Augusta. 


+ + 

A Combination Opera House 

and City Hall 

Duruam, N. C.—The city of Durham 
owns the Opera House and City Building 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The building contains the municipal offices 
which are ordinarily found in a city hall, 
also an auditorium which seats 1,547 per- 
sons, including eight boxes accommodating 
six persons each. The building was erected 
in 1909 to replace the structure which had 
housed the city market and a large public 
hall. When the present building was 
erected, a separate structure was provided 
for the city market. 

The city does not directly rent the theater 
part of the building for entertainments, but 
leases control under a five-year lease to the 
highest bidder. The present lessees pay 
$1,600 a year. The terms of the lease pro- 
vide that if the building becomes “unten- 
able on account of fire, wind or any other 
unforeseen cause,” the lease will cease to 
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Uhe 


assigning, selling or 


enjoined from 
subletting the theater, 
the 


be eftective. lessees are 


directly or indirectly, without 
of the city. 


levied by the county and state. 


either 


consent rhey pas all taxes 
Phe lessees 
are obliged to give a bond of $1,000, and if 
fail to pay the rent the 


they arrangement 


can be terminated on three days’ notice. 
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Waukegan’s Social Community 


Evenings 
WAUKEGAN, ILI The S 
ity Evenin ge, held ones 
ot the Wauke Cr 


iS an expression of the « 
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replace an 

















Through a committee of the Board of  tarded the city’s development 
\ satellite it\ 
than Chicago, f1 
which it is 36 miles di 
tant, Wauke van, with 
harbor on Lake Micl 
van ope ivigati 
the ye i vith tl 
best o ections, 
ind gen en ed 
by nature, had bee 
dwarted \ intoler t 
selfish interest and her 
communit horizon re 
stricted t the perspe 
tive of 
litical a ntage 
Earl 15 the ( 
ercial A clati | 
i ‘ ers ot 6« \ 
COMBINED CITY OFFICE BUILDING AND OPERA HOUS! survey of conditions d 
OWNED BY THE CITY OF DURHAM, N. C. eloped th bsenc« f 
: iny ¢ l } < 
\ldermen, the city of Durham has the fundamental necessity of community ec 
right to inspect and pass upon any play, eration or of any plans for comprehensive 
entertainment or other attraction before it town development. Codéperation was, thers 
is presented, and, if they see fit, to prohibit fore, made the keynote of every activity 
its being shown. The lessees are obliged Smokers were held once a mor th, to whicl 
to notify the Mayor of all plays and attrac- the public was invited. For these smoke 
tions as soon as they are booked. Moving excellent speakers were secured to talk 
picture and vaudeville entertainments are some phase of community development. A 
prohibited, as is also curtain advertising. variety of entertainment ar ffet 
A provision in the agreement with the eon were provided and no  admissio 
lessees gives the city the right to use the charged. Following the program, an ho 


theater at any time desired upon giving 
one day’s notice, unless some attraction has 
been actually booked for that date. For 
such use the city pays all cost of heat, light 
and water, also of cleaning the theater. 


ALEXIS J. COLMAN, 


Secretary, Durham Chamber of Commerce 
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of social intercot 
idly developed interest in the activities 
the association. 


irsce 
Irsé¢ 


was enjoved that ray 


To extend this influence the smok« 
were renamed “social communi tv eve 
ings,” ladies were invited, the rogra! 
amplified, dance music was played du 
the hour of social intercourss ndat 
nal charge was made. Solicitation for 
purpose whatever has een udiot 
avoided at these meetings, and the pro 
grams, aside from the addresses on tow1 
development, have been planned to enter 
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tain and amuse and to encourage a social the telegraph poles and wires had beet 
spirit previously lacking. taken down and the combination lighting 
Our association increased to 400 member tandard and trolley pole installed. 

during the vear; new industries were s« lhe work involved an expenditure of a 
cured that will increase the po] ulation 25 little over $100,000 rhe abutting property 
per cent; and, greatest of all, a community owners paid for the installation of the light 
spirit has been developed that has made ng standards at the rate of $1.57 per front 
these results possible \ comprehensive foot of their property. 

program of town de velopment, with the or- The East Market Street Business Men's 
ganization machinery in working order, \ssociation celebrated the removal of thi 
gives promise of still greater accomplish poles and overhead wires by a _ parade 
ment this year. shortly after the improvements had beet 


sATIT. WITTTSC 
PAUI wil , completed. 

Secretary, Waukegan ( LOUIS HAUK 

+ + President, East Market Street Business Me 

\ssociatior 





Street Improve- facenmeceeneen 
ments 
WikKes-Barre, Pa. 
The East Market Street 
Business Men’s Associa- 
tion has been instrumen- 
tal in having removed 
from East Market Street 
ill obstructions, includ- 
ing the poles and stand- 
irds of every descrip- 
tion, as well as the over- 
head wires, that former- 
ly disfigured the street. 
In their places have been 
erected handsome elec- 
tric light standards. 
These serve both as a 
lighting standard and 
trolley pole, and _ the 
plan makes for both uni- REFORE THE 














TELEGRAPH POLES AND WIRES HAD BEEN 
formity and economy. REMOVED FROM EAST MARKET STREET, WILKES-BARRI 
lhe Business Men’s As- - 








sociation induced the 
telegraph and telephone 





companies to construct 
underground conduits to 
carry their wires. The 
street was then repaved, | 





and its generally trans- 
formed appearance will 
be noted in the two con- 
trasting views presented 
herewith. In the picture 
taken before the im- 
provements had _ been 
completed, some of the 





if new electric light stand- 








ards had been erected, AFTER THE IMPROVEMENTS ON EAST MARKET STREET 
4 but it shows the appear- ght 


: ance ot the street before wires and wooden awnings 


pavement and light standards, and the absence of poles and 
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Talking Preparedness and Peace 
Across the Continent 


The transcontinental telephone demon- 
strations given in May by the Haverhill 
( Mass.) Board of Trade and by the River- 
side (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce carried 
messages across the United States whose 
burden in the one instance was American- 
ism and preparedness, and in the other 
world peace. 

At Haverhill eleven hundred men assem- 
bled in the state armory to participate in 
the annual banquet of the Haverhill Board 
of Trade. Hooked under the banquet tables 
were eleven hundred telephone receivers 
which were to connect the diners with San 
Francisco later in the evening. The line 
was opened at nine o'clock, and the guests 
received a thrill when in quick succession 
the various points on the way out to San 
Francisco were called up by Vice-President 
Hall, of the Board of Trade, and the oper- 
ators were clearly heard to give the weather 
and temperature at those places. President 
Wentworth then took the line and con- 
versed with the secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce and with 
Mayor Rolf, of San Francisco. 

Arrangements had been made for the 
home of former Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court William H. Moody, 
Haverhill’s most prominent citizen, to be 
connected with the San Francisco office on 
this occasion, in order that he might con- 
verse with Victor H. Metcalf, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Moody in the Navy Department 
when Mr. Moody was made Attorney Gen- 
eral. Mr. Moody is confined to his bed at 
his home in Haverhill, having been ill for 
several years. The men exchanged greet- 
ings across the continent. 

After the mayors of Haverhill and San 
Francisco had exchanged felicitations and 
other conversations across the country had 
taken place, Mr. Moody’s home was again 
connected with the armory and Mr. Moody 
addressed the diners at the Haverhill ban- 
quet and the listeners in San Francisco on 
preparedness and Americanism. 

An interesting feature of the evening's 
entertainment was the showing of moving 
pictures of the route followed by the wires 
across the continent. The president of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad was present, as 
were also the chief engineer of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
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and other officers of the telephone company, 
besides other guests representing well- 
known industries and commercial organi 
zations in New England. the Board of 
Trade further signalized the event by 
changing its name to Haverhill Chamber 
of Commerce 
* * . 

In Riverside a “Get-together Transcon- 
tinental Telephone Dinner” was given by 
the Riverside Chamber of Commerce to 465 
people at the Glenwood Mission Inn. The 
guests were ushered into the beautifully 
decorated dining room at 6.30. Paper caps 
of brilliant hue, horns and circus “rattlers” 
were distributed and helped to make the oc- 
casion a merry one. Songs, cheers and 
amusing antics were kept up throughout 
the serving of the turkey dinner. 





COVER OF THE RIVERSIDE PROGRAM 


The toastmaster was Roy S. Smith, of 
the American City Bureau, of New York. 
He introduced C. F. Mason, Division Com- 
mercial Agent of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, who gave an interest- 
ing talk about the telephone company, its 
work and aspirations, and showed motion 
pictures of the telephone system. 

At eight o'clock the long distance roll- 
call of cities was begun. The first speaker 
from New York was Hamilton Holt, editor 
of The Independent, who outlined the plans 
of the League to Enforce Peace. Hon. 
Marcus M. Marks, president of the Bor- 
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ough of Manhattan, New York City, 
to Mayor Ford, of Riverside. 
Among the other speakers were Harold 5S. 
Buttenheim, editor of THE 


sent 


a message 


AMERICAN CITY 


and Robert S. Binkerd, secretary of The 
City Club of New York. Mrs. E. G. Pratt, 
a New York soloist, after a few words of 


greeting with Mr. Smith, sang into the tele 
phone a song which had been written in 
Riverside. 

Another roll-call of the cities back to San 
New York heard by 


assemblage. lhe president 


Francisco from was 


the Riverside 


of the Chamber of Commerce in Oakland 


was then connected with the Riverside tele- 
phone and greetings were exchanged 

Just before the circuit was cut off from 
San Francisco, a phonograph in the San 


l’rancisco office playe d “The Star-Spangled 


Banner” into the ears of the Riverside lis- 
teners, the lights went off in the banquet 
room and the audience rose when a beau- 
tiful electrically illuminated United States 
flag 


the flag of peace flashed into view. 


+ + 


Bonds for Improved Water-Supply 
Voted 


Kans.—The recent 
called for the purpose of voting on a bond 


FE-MPORTA, election 
issue of $150,000 to be expended in improv- 
ing the water-supply system of Emporia, 
was carried by a large majority. This suc- 
result is due to the work of the 
special water committee of the Emporia 
Commercial Club, appointed to make a 
study of the subject. The committee’s re- 


cessful 


port was so complete and so convincing of 
the need of the improvement, not only to 
the citizens of Emporia, but also to the 
young people who come from nearly every 
section of Kansas to attend the State Nor- 
mal School and the College of Emporia, 
that little opposition was shown at the 
election. 

The the water committee 
made several trips over the state for the 
purpose of inspecting other plants, and ren- 
dered self-sacrificing service in their efforts 


members of 


to give the city the most meritorious sys- 
tem of water-supply possible. At the out- 
set the City Engineer and the members of 
the City Commission were invited to attend 
the committee’s meetings. They were faith- 
ful in attendance and helpful in their coun- 
sels. Competent authorities on the water- 
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supply subject also appeared before the 
committee. 

lhree possible sources of water-supply 
investigated. Of these the Neosho 
River supply was most favorably regarded 
by the committee, who recommended that 
its possibilities for quantity be developed 
and its quality improved through the instal- 
lation of a filtration plant. The committe: 
urged that before proceeding with the work 
the city commissioners seek the services of 
competent engineers, they to make a ck 
tailed inventory and appraisement of the 
existing water-works plant 


were 


; to prepare pet 
manent maps, charts and other important 
data; to submit a report showing the kind 
and location of all pipes, valves, T’s, Y’s, 
hydrants, etc.; to offer suggestions as to 
the best manner in which to maintain and 
improve the service; and to determine for 
the first time in the history of Emporia 
what it is costing the city to provide water 
for its users. 

A. L. OLIGER, 


Emporia Commercial Club 


+ + 


Secretary, The 


A Men’s Community Center 

lowa City, lowa.—The Commercial Club 
of lowa City has provided a central meet- 
ing place for the men of the community? 
which it calls the Men’s Community Center. 
This is located in a corner room in a sec- 
tion of the retail mercantile district most 
convenient for the farmer, and is primarily 
for his service, though it is much used by 
other out-of-town visitors. 

lhe room is a combination reading room, 
lounging or waiting room, check room, com- 
fort station, employment 
farmers’ exchange. A cigar stand and a 
soft-drink counter are maintained, but 
these features are purely incidental and are 
not allowed to dominate the place in any 
way. State, county and city papers are on 
file, as well as the leading farm journals. 
The market reports are posted daily on the 
market board, and still another bulletin 
board is placed at the service of those who 
sire to use it, either for posting sale bills 
or notices of other events, or for notifying 
the public that a position or a man is avail- 
able, or that a farm is for sale or for rent 

A large parcel room is provided, where 
overcoats, baggage or parcels of any kind 
may be checked free of charge. Free tele- 
phone service is installed in a booth. 


bureau and 
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Checkerboards are provided and are used 
by a great many of the visitors. 

rhe service rendered by the employment 
bureau is free to botli employer and em- 
ploye, and has been of especial value to the 
farmers of the community in need of help. 
Che efforts of the bureau are not confined 
exclusively to supplying farm labor, how- 
ever, and many positions in the city have 
been filled through this agency. 

Meetings of interest to the farmers are 
frequently held at this center, often at- 
tended by several hundred farmers. This 
is particularly true on the occasion of seed 
corn demonstrations. 

The rent for this room is paid from a 
special fund subscribed by business houses 
and individual citizens, the amounts vary- 
ing from 25 cents to $2 per month. The 
salary of the caretaker is paid by the Com- 
mercial Club from its general fund, and the 
revenue from the cigar stand and the soft- 
drink counter more than pays for the light, 
water and other incidental expenses. 
BROWNING, 


Commercial Club 


E. S. 
Secretary, Iowa City 


+ + 
Golf Day 


New York City.—The directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of 
Queens May 24 as Golf Day. 
When the day arrived they laid aside their 
important problems and participated with 
the members of the organization in a golf 
tournament at the Oakland Golf Club. The 
winner of the day received the president's 
cup. Prizes were also awarded for the best 
scores in both the morning and the after- 
noon games. The prizes included a sil- 
ver smoking set, silver-mounted military 
brushes, a humidor, a shaving strop with 
silver handle, and a silver water pitcher. 
A dinner in the evening completed the day. 

WALTER I. WILLIS, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of the Borough 


of Queens. : 
+ + 


Recently Issued Printed Matter 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS.—A folder giving infor- 
mation about Beaumont, issued by the Beau- 
mont Chamber of Commerce. 
Hairax, N. S.—Civic Improvement Bulle- 


tin No. 2, recording the principal activities of 
the Civic Improvement League of Halifax 
since its formation. 

MARYVILLE, Mo.—Proceedings of the tenth 
annual meeting of the Maryville Commercial 
Club, held April 11, 1916 


declared 
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New York City.—A booklet 
summary of the laws and 


taining a 
rdinances applying 


to streets and public places in the cit¥ of New 
York, April 15, 1916, and the duty of police 
fheers and citizens 1 nnection therewith. 


i 

PITTSBURGH, PA \ booklet entitled “Pitts- 
burgh Promotes compiled by the 
Pittsburgh 1 Commission 

Quincy, [LL—Annual report 
Chamber of Commerce 

WASHINGTON, D. C—A bulletin of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, giving the final results of a referendum 
on vocational education taken by that organi 
zation. 

Yor NGSTOWN, OHIO \ leaflet published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of \ 
giving a summary of its more 
for the year ending May 1, 

+ + 
New Bulletins 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Our City, the bulletin of 
the Evansville Chamber of Commerce. Pub- 
lished weekly 

Lockport, N. \Y The Lockport Leader. 
Published monthly by the Lox 
Commerce. 


Progress, 
Industria 
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important work 
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VACATION TIME 
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Remember the Department Store Girls 


Do they get a Vacation with Pay? 
Do they get a Saturday Holiday? 


Do they get off early these Hot 





Afterrioons ? 


BUY FROM THE STORES WHERE CON. 
DITIONS ARE BEST FOR THE WORKERS 


SS 





BULLETIN ON SUMMER CONDITIONS IN 
RETAIL STORES 


ISSUED BY 


THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


105 EAST 22nd STREET 


TELEPHONE GRAMERCY me 




















COVER OF A BULLETIN 
TION POLICY AND THE SATURDAY AND 
DAILY CLOSING HOURS OF 27 NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


GIVING THE VACA 




















WHITE PINE USED 


IN MIXED 


PLANTING 


The Care of Evergreens* 


E are learning fast fifty years ago 
it could he that the 


ornamental planting on 


said average 


a country 


estate consisted of 75 per cent deciduous 


stock and 25 per cent whereas 


United 


evergreens, 
part of the 
\tlantic 


is 65 per cent evergreen stock and 35 per 


to-day in the eastern 


States, along the coast, the ratio 


cent deciduous, and this ratio is gradually 
spreading westward 
Diseases of Evergreens 
The diseases of evergreens are compara 
tively few, and, as a general rule, confined 
to a few species at d restricted probably to 
certain kinds of 
common source 


atmosphere and soil. A 
of disease is an imperfectly 
drained soil. 

Evergreens have some insect enemies, but 
these are few compared with the myriads 
of insects preying upon our deciduous trees 
and shrubs. Among the most common pests 
found upon evergreens in the Middle West 
are bagworms, borers, 


Most of 
through the use of 


plant lice and scale 


insects. them can be easily 
trolled 


mixtures, such as kerosene emulsion, whale 


con- 


proper spray 


* Extracts f per by A. H. Hill, given before 


the North Shore Horticultural Society, Lake Forest, 
Ill. 


oil soap and nicotine washes, applied at th 
proper 


parent and severe after a hot, dry season. 


season. Insect injury is most ap 


Pruning Evergreens 

Many evergreens are spoiled, through a 
mistaken idea of beauty, by having their 
lower branches cut off. A long, naked sten 
is thus formed which is very distasteful to 
intelligent evergreen planters. An excellent 
way to preserve a perfect shape is to ex 
tract the center bud from any that 
projects beyond the proper limit. 

Most of the upright junipers, hemlocks, 
arbor-vites and cedars are benefited by an 
annual pruning in early spring or late sum 
mer, which causes them to improve in ap 
pearance. If the leader or main stem of an 
evergreen is destroyed by accident or other 
wise, a new one may be readily formed by 
tying up a side branch in as nearly upright 
a position as possible. 


shoot 


Two leaders should 
never be allowed to remain; the stronger 
should be selected and the other cut away 
as soon as discovered. 

In general: don’t be afraid to trim or 
prune evergreens; keep the knife on them 
constantly. Proper trimming will keep 
them to any desired height for years. 
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Planning for Civic Betterment in Town and 
Country 


Town and Country Inseparably Linked Together in the Problems of Civic Growth— 
The Importance of Town Planning Legislation—The Need of an American 
Letchworth as an Object Lession 


By Thomas Adams 
Town Planning Adviser, Canadian Commission of Conservation 


N the domain of civics we are concerned 
with questions that relate to the con- 
dition of the citizen—whether in town 

or country. Civic problems are not city 
problems—neither can they be termed state 
or national problems—they are nation-wide 
problems affecting the interest and well- 
being of every local group or community of 
citizens. Wherever there is a group of 
citizens there are civic problems—there are 
questions of local government, public health, 
housing, regulation of land development, 
and taxation. In the small towns with 
large rural areas the problems are largely 
local; but in the big cities or metropolitan 
areas like Greater New York the problems 
for the most part cease to be local and be- 
come almost state-wide in their ramifica- 
tions. The growth of satellite cities around 
the big centers, the overlapping of urban 
areas and rural areas, as systems of trans- 
portation develop, make the artificial limi- 
tations of these large centers meaningless 
and almost absurd. You cannot properly 
govern or plan the Borough of Manhattan 
without regard to the needs and problems 
of Greater New York, nor Greater New 
York without regard to the still wider area 
which can only be described as Greater 
Greater New York. 

Small towns, villages and purely rural 
areas get linked up with and become part 
of every growing city. Whether or not 
they become absorbed in the city area for 
purposes of local government, they become 
no less identified with it and its social con- 
ditions. As the cities become larger they 
spread their tentacles into ever-widening 
areas of open land. Simultaneously they 
attract more and more of the best young 
life of the country, partly to make up for 
~ © An address delivered before the Biennial Con- 


vention of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at New York, May 29, 1916. 


human wastage and deterioration. Central 
districts become more and more crowded 
and congested at the same time. In con- 
sidering problems of civic growth and pro- 
posals for civic betterment, therefore, we 
have to keep both town and country in 
view—as being inseparably linked together. 
The only land that lies outside of the do- 
main of the secial or civic reformer is that 
which is unsettled and likely to remain un- 
settled by human populations, and even that 
may have a use in our schemes of civic 
or social improvement for purposes of some 
arterial highway or national park. 
Wherever we turn—in new countries as 
in old, in rural districts as in urban—we 
see the need for betterment of civic con- 
ditions. The depletion of population in the 
rural districts and increase of city popula- 
tions, which are going on side by side, 
would not be so serious a matter but for 
two things. In the first place, it is not the 
quantity of the rural migration to the city 
that needs most to be deplored; it is its 
quality. In the second place, it is not the 
fact that cities grow that is bad; it is the 
fact that the growth is neither properly di- 
rected nor planned to secure healthy living 
conditions for the dweller in the city. 


Back to the Land 

We hear of schemes to get people back 
to the land—but have we not as a first step 
to make farming and social life in the 
country more attractive so as to keep peo- 
ple from leaving the land? It is much bet- 
ter to get people who are brought up on 
the land to remain on it than to exchange 
the inexperienced townsman for the coun- 
tryman. Bring more land to the former in 
the city and take some of the city attrac- 
tions and advantages to the latter. As the 
basis for all forms of civic betterment, we 
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should plan to achieve all we can accom- 
plish in that direction. A constructive pol- 
icy is wanted in the rural districts to secure 
greater stability. 

Good Roads 

It is essential to promote better roads, 
planned in the right place as well as of the 
right materials—and drained of politics as 
well as of water—for facilitating the dis- 
tribution of produce. With government 
advice, and financial aid if necessary, the 
creation of agricultural village colonies 
should be promoted. They should be 
planned so as to link up with the state sys- 
tem of roads and the railways; provided 
with facilities for social intercourse, edu- 
cation and coéperation; and so arranged 
as to encourage the promotion of rural in- 
dustries. 

Decentralization 

Decentralization of the manufacturing 
industries is taking place on the initiative 
of large manufacturers who are moving 
out from crowded centers to semi-rural dis- 
tricts and creating satellite towns around 
New York, Chicago and other cities. It 
will only be going a step further in that 
direction to get industries built up in the 
smaller towns and villages or in new model 
cities, where low taxes, cheap water-power 
and land, healthy housing conditions and 
good roads will make it practicable for 
small local industries to compete with the 
larger manufacturers in the crowded cen- 
ters. 

Some scheme of planning the extensions 
of the existing small towns and villages is 
also urgently needed, not only in the in- 
terest of the health of those who live in 
them now, but also in the interest of these 
new movements towards decentralization 
which we want to encourage. Many of the 
small towns are at present unhealthy, al- 
though less so than the large cities. If 
they have not overcrowding per acre, they 
have overcrowding per room or bad sani- 
tary conditions. 


Planning for Health and Prosperity 

If more small towns would give up their 
ambitions to become cities and devote their 
energies to being really live and healthy 
towns, they would succeed far better in 
securing a high average level of prosper- 
ity for the citizens. I never can under- 
stand why people waste their time in dis- 
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cussing whether it is healthier to live in a 
city or village or in the country. The fac- 
tors that go to create healthy conditions 
can be had in any kind of community. For 
instance, the overcrowding of the city is 
a condition of disease that ought to be 
remedied where it exists or at least pre- 
vented in the future. If we properly plan 
all future growth, we need not have un- 
healthy conditions in any kind of commun- 
ity. Congestion first causes high building 
values, and then it is claimed that high 
building values cause congestion. The two 
are complementary—they both hinder 
rather than help the carrying on of indus- 
try, they tax production and waste na- 
tional resources. We should prevent fu- 
ture congestion of population and bad sani- 
tary conditions by proper planning of all 
new building development. 

So far I have tried to draw attention to 
the broad field to which we have to apply 
our civic betterment—and if I have devoted 
most time to the small town and to the rural 
aspect of the problem, it is only because 
it has been overlooked and therefore | 
wanted to give it special emphasis. 

It is interesting to note how the popula- 
tion of the United States is divided, as a 
means of showing why this emphasis is 
needed. At your last census in 1910 you 
had a population of about 92,000,000, of 
which over 42,500,000 were living in cities 
and towns, and 49,500,000 in rural areas. 
The increase in urban population was 34.8 
per cent, and in rural territory 11.2 per cent 
between I900 and 1910. Within the urban 
areas there were the following groups of 
cities and towns: 


. Number 
Places of 250,000 inhabitants or over.......... 19 
Places of 25,000 to B5O,000. ....ccccccccccccce 210 
oe oO Ee Ul eee 2,173 


There were also 11,784 incorporated 
places having less than 2,500 inhabitants in 
rural territory. 

In the 19 largest cities there is about a 
third of the urban population, leaving the 
other two-thirds, plus over 8,000,000 more 
in rural territory, in the smaller cities and 
towns. 

In most of these smaller towns there are 
probably healthy conditions, but the main 
point is that they have not grown so large 
that it is not possible by preventive meas- 
ures to avoid the evils that have grown 
up in the largest cities. It is deplorable 
that as cities grow in size they become less 
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healthy and efficient in spite of greater ex- 
penditure in applying higher sanitary and 
hygienic standards. [a them you will find 
in the Western Hemisphere the same evils 
of congestion and waste, and the same phys- 
ical and moral deterioration that you will 
find in the older countries of Europe— 
where such conditions are more excusable 
because they have been handed down from 
times of ignorance and oppression, But 
whereas in America there are a compara- 
tively few large cities which have devel- 
oped bad housing or industrial conditions, 
there are thousands in which it is still time 
to prevent their being created. 


Is It Too Late? 

Do you say it is too late to plan your city, 
your town or your village? Go back only 
to 1900. Between that year and IgIo there 
were added 16,000,000 people to the United 
States, and since then there have probably 
been added another 10,000,000 at least. If 
in 1900 it was too late to plan the cities 
and towns for 75,000,000, it was time 
enough to plan for the 26,000,000 that rep- 
resent the subsequent growth. But it is 
too late now to plan for these 26,000,000. 
\ll you can do so far as the existing 100,- 
000,000 is concerned is to replan, to re- 
model—to remedy the evils that exist; you 
cannot plan and regulate the growth in ad- 
vance, as you need to do to get effective 
results. But is the 100,000,000 going to 
represent your complete population, or is 
it not likely that in another twenty years 
there will be another 30,000,000 or 40,000,- 
000 added? What are you doing to safe- 
guard that new growth? What provision 
are you making to plan your cities and 
towns so as to prevent the new growth of 
the next twenty years from causing still 
greater evils than those you will now find 
in the worst sections of New York and 
Chicago to-day? Nineteen city plans 
needed for large cities to beautify them 
with boulevards and civic centers—is that 
your problem—is that your ideal? Or is 
it that three thousand cities and towns 
need plans to secure healthy living condi- 
tions for the greater population of this 
country that lives outside the big cities? 

You have heard of a war in Europe. 
What is one of its most important lessons? 
That the value of the human factor in war- 
fare, as in industry, has been proved as 
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never before. And another is—to put it 
mildly, and in commonplace terms—that 
prevention is cheaper and better than cure 
Go into a factory. What is it that counts 


in the worker? Skill and_ industry 
—yes. But these are not enough in these 
days of machinery. The worker needs, 


above all, physical endurance, nerve power 
and initiative—the very things we are de- 
stroying for want of planning our cities, for 
want of looking adequately after the health 
of the citizens, of providing ample recrea- 
tion places for the children and the many 
other things that might be done so much 
better. 

You heard of a revolt in Dublin recently. 
The Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, 
had a report with regard to its causes. The 
writer quotes a high authority whom he 
consulted and who said that all those who 
were responsible directly or indirectly for 
the condition of Dublin’s poor were re- 
sponsible for the outbreak. Slums never 
pay, and the day of reckoning must come 
even if postponed. Slum conditions creat: 
a slum race, which becomes a menace to the 
public weal. To reform them you have to 
regenerate the slummer as well as remove 
the slum. 


Education 

But what are the things you can do to 
rectify these things—to make your cities 
and towns healthier and more beautiful, 
to avoid creating slums? Whatever you 
do, you must educate the people as you pro- 
ceed. In the measure in which you im- 
prove the physique and intelligence of your 
people, you improve the quality of your na- 
tional and civic government. But you can- 
not properly educate a badly housed popu- 
lation. You must rouse the people to dis- 
content with bad environment and to seek 
the truth for themselves. You must get 
your municipal statistics regarding finance 
presented so that every citizen can know 
what his city costs him for management. 
It should be possible for him or her to un- 
derstand whether or why it is the case that 
municipal government costs 40 per cent 
more per capita in America than in Brit- 
ain, as stated by an American authority, 
and why the cost of fire insurance and pre- 
vention is three or four times as much as it 
need be. 

Education is also needed as to the relative 
advantages of preventing bad and crowded 
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building development of land and having 
to reconstruct or alter that development 
after it has been carried out. In an Eng- 
lish city it costs $8,000,000 per mile to widen 
a street in a built-up area, and in the same 
city it costs about $4 per acre to make ar- 
rangements for the same width of street 
prior to building. In another city the en- 
gineer proved to his council that by plan- 
ning a road into the country in advance he 
could make it 120 feet wide at less cost than 
if he was restricted to 84 feet in width, 
allowing for the cost of land in both cases. 


Housing 

If the planning of cities is to be a success 
it must make the betterment of housing 
conditions its first aim. There is a kind of 
city planning that causes bad housing con- 
ditions by lowering the cost of land devel- 
opment, a cost which at present is greatly 
in excess of what it need be because no 
skilled intelligence is used in laying out the 
land used for building purposes. Hitherto 
it has been allowed to be filled up in any 
haphazard way that suits each individual 
operator in real estate, to be speculated in 
and boosted in value to the detriment of 
the user and without real gain to anybody. 
The first necessity of good housing is to 
control all land development by town plan- 
ning schemes. 


Example of Canada 


I have hinted at the desirability of your 
having a constructive rural policy to deal 
with small towns and rural areas, to in- 
clude a plan of the main arterial roads of 
each state and a plan of each town or vil- 
lage to link up with it. Such a scheme is 
being carried out in Nova Scotia, where 
town planning is compulsory for the whole 
province—urban and rural parts alike. 

The aim is to secure that in the rural 
parts the beginnings of bad development 
will be automatically prevented. Effective 
control can only be secured at the begin- 
ning of development before vested interests 
are created in bad conditions. The worst 
sanitary conditions begin in the rural ter- 
ritory just over the boundaries of the 
cities. In Nova Scotia no buildings will be 
erected nearer to each other than a dis- 
tance regarded as desirable for all future 
purposes of traffic; the local authority is 
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required to insist on sanitary requirements 
in regard to all new buildings; waste of 
money and land in unnecessarily wide 
streets for purely residential purposes will 
be saved; not more than a certain percent- 
age of each lot of land will be built upon; a 
minimum amount of space is required 
around each building to secure adequate 
light and air; areas will be defined for resi- 
dential and other areas for factory pur- 
poses; the character, height and use of 
buildings may be restricted, and not more 
than a certain number of dwelling houses 
can be erected on each acre. 

Thus, while the cities and towns of the 
province are absorbed in remedying the 
evils of the past, they know that just over 
their boundaries care and vigilance are be- 
ing exercised to prevent the recurrence of 
these evils in future. The rural municipali- 
ties can do so because the act is so framed 
that they can secure nearly all they want 
by coéperation with the owners, without 
greater cost to them than that of prepar- 
ing the scheme. Owners of real estate 
will agree to almost all that is required to 
insure healthy growth if they are tactfully 
approached before they start to subdivide 
their land. 

At the same time, the large cities antl 
towns are preparing elaborate schemes for 
their own areas dealing with similar mat- 
ters to the above—all directed to securing 
convenience for all public purposes, proper 
sanitary arrangements, adequate air space 
and recreation facilities and agreeable sur- 
roundings. Beauty in open spaces is sought 
to be obtained by preserving natural fea- 
tures rather than by costly schemes to cre- 
ate new features. Structural beauty in 
public buildings is also sought; but as town 
planning schemes are prepared it is found 
that simple beauty and appropriateness of 
character are values more than ostentatious 
decoration, which is often vulgar and nearly 
always out of place. 

The healthy home and workshop are re- 
garded as the foundation of the newer 
school of town planning in the Canadian 
provinces—the civic center and the public 
building being the coping stone. It is 
hoped to educate the people to appreciate 
beauty in their public structures as a resull 
of enjoying more refining influences in their 
home surroundings. When their civic con- 
sciousness develops to want a beautiful 
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city they will be the more ready to pay for 
it, and its value to them will be greater. 
In any case a city must be clean and healthy 
as a condition of being really beautiful. 
Therefore, the first object of town plan- 
ning should be to make it healthy and clean 
and to control unhealthy speculation in land. 
That is sound economically and is not un- 
sound from the point of view of art and 
beauty. 

There should be town planning legisla- 
tion in every state similar to that in Nova 
Scotia. 


The Need for an Object Lesson 


Sut America needs one thing almost 
more than any other, and that is an object 
lesson in city building. Why should not 
the women of the United States provide 
that object lesson and build a model city in 
which everything is provided for the con- 
venience and health of the citizens and 
where refined and simple beauty in the pub- 
lic buildings will go side by side with refined 
and simple beauty in the home? Until the 
people of England had built their garden 
city at Letchworth, little progress was made 
in that country with town planning or with 
constructive housing reform. That scheme 
has cost a comparatively small sum of 
money to carry out; it is already paying 
its way and bids fair to be a complete finan- 
cial success as well as a great object lesson 
in social reform. The legislators as well as 
the people of the United States need educa- 
tion as to how to plan for civic betterment. 
The women of the United States can pro- 
vide that education in the most effective 
way. 

Legislation is necessary to make town 
planning and housing reform effective. 
Your police power will enable you to get 
nearly as much by way of preventive 
measures as can be obtained under the 
somewhat more elastic law of Canada. But 
legislation of a constructive kind hardly 
ever proceeds from the politicians. Buckle 
says that “all speculations must be erro- 
neous which ascribe the progress of Europe 
to the wisdom of its rulers,” and that is 
probably true of this continent also. The 
people must lead and educate the politicians, 
and the most essential thing in the process 
of education is to set up an object lesson to 
prove the wisdom and economic soundness 
of town planning, regulation of land devel- 
opment and good housing conditions. The 


Letchworth enterprise started in 1903 on a 
rural estate of 3,800 acres, on which there 
is now a town of 12,000 people It is a city 
of factories, workers’ homes, and yet not 
without its residential area for the well 
to-do. There is no crowding, no tenements 
and no speculation in real estate. The land 
was bought for $200 per acre and is leased 
to the citizens under an arrangement which 
will secure to them that all profits made 
after 5 per cent is paid to the shareholders, 
shall be used for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. Two-thirds of the estate is perma- 
nently reserved for agriculture, to insure 
that there will always be a belt of open land 
round the town. Its death rate is & per 
1,000, aS against 22 per 1,000 in some of 
our Canadian cities. To plan and build a 
combined industrial and residential city 
de novo is a fascinating thing; and to make 
it an economic success is to save a genera- 
tion of talk about theory. 

America has its fine residential suburbs 
for the well-to-do. It has learned by means 
of these that it is a good thing to place re- 
strictions on the use of land. But these 
projects do not solve any problem—nor 
show how any problem can be solved. They 
do not touch 80 per cent of the population. 
They prove the advantage of planning, but 
they help to segregate the rich from the 
poor, with the consequent evils of that seg- 
regation. It is a strange phenomenon to 
find the democratic peoples of the western 
hemisphere—professed believers in liberty, 
equality and _ fraternity—dividing their 
cities into interned camps called residential 
suburbs and downtown districts, with 
barbed wire entanglements called restric- 
tions cutting off one class from another. 
Some day we will see the mistake of that 
self-seeking policy and learn that each class 
needs the other—and the rich need contact 
with the poor for their own sake even more 
than the poor need contact with the rich. 

You do not want to lessen your regard for 
liberty and equality, but you do want to be 
sure that both principles rest on a foun 
dation of justice and human sympathy. For 
liberty may be used by one man to deny 
another man of his liberty, and equality 
has shadow as well as substance. We need 
not be less practical because we recognize 
that righteousness alone exalteth a nation, 
and that the only civic betterment worth 
striving for is that which produces a nobler 
and more virtuous type of citizen. 
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Foundations for Roads and Pavements* 
By Major W. W. Crosby 


Consulting Engineer, Baltimore, Md. 


HE foundation of a road crust or 

T pavement bears the same relation to 

the whole structure as does the key- 

stone of an arch or the “filling” of a pie. 

Without a keystone a stone arch cannot 

exist, and without proper filling the pie is 
not worthy of the name. 

Let us, in approaching the subject, first 
divide the foundation into two classes—the 
natural and the artificial. The natural 
foundation must ultimately be that portion 
of the earth’s crust on which the beginning 
of the artificial structure rests. It may be 
some distance below the surface of the road- 
way and be separated from the surfacing of 
the latter by various layers of construction, 
including an artificial foundation. 

Summing up in regard to natural foun- 
dations for roadways, it may be said that 
the highway authorities should be sure that 
the supporting power of the material is and 
will be continuously sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and that sufficient protection against 
injury to its supporting power is provided; 
that the foundation should be stable in 
place and sufficient protection against dis- 
placement of it shall be provided; that the 
natural foundation shall be homogeneous 
and uniform in character; and that these 
results shall be obtained at the minimum 
cost. Possibilities of failure in any of 
these respects should generally warrant the 
authority in prescribing reinforcement by 
foreign material or the substitution of other 
material for the natural foundation, or in 
prescribing the use of an artificial foun- 
dation. 


Artificial Foundation 


Under the head of artificial foundations 
will be included for convenience all layers 
of foreign material, not naturally found in 
place, which are specifically provided for 
the purpose of interposing a layer of some 
sort between the natural material and the 
pavement surfacing. Consequently, under 
this head will come layers of sand, gravel 
or similar material, macadam old or new, 





* From a a read before the 1916 Canadian and 
International od Roads Congress. 


paving old or new, as well as, in the more 
common exposition of the term, the con- 
crete slab. 

A layer of sand or grave! as an artificial 
foundation for the pavement is sometimes 
used to good advantage on sub-grades 
whose supporting power is relatively weak, 
under such conditions as may be expected 
to prevail around it, and largely for the 
purpose of distributing through the medium 
of a cheaply installed layer, the stresses 
coming down through this layer from the 
pavement, so that the strains on the founda- 
tion will be within what might be called the 
“elastic limits” of the latter. Sometimes 
the further advantages of such a layer are 
that they assist in providing drainage and in 
increasing the stability of the sub-grade in 
places. For instance, such a layer may be 
valuable in preventing the serious effects 
of frost action otherwise taking place in the 
spring. Again with sub-grades of clayey 
material, such a layer of sand or similar 
fine material will prevent the working of 
the sub-grade material up into the some- 
what porous bottom layer of the macadam 
to the detriment of the latter. Again, 
economy may dictate the use of a layer of 
considerable thickness, say two feet, of sand 
for the foundation of a pavement where 
traffic conditions will be relatively light and 
yet an insufficient sub-grade naturaliy ex- 
ists locally. 

Properly graded gravel with sufficient 
sand in it to reduce the voids to a minimum 
will prove an even stronger artificial foun- 
dation than the sand layer above referred 
to, as there will be less tendency toward 
displacement under traffic. In the same 
way, macadam may be superior to the 
gravel layer, and a thinner foundation of 
macadam may equal or be superior to a 
much thicker layer of the best available 
gravel. Well-compacted macadam is high 
in its supporting powers and in its stability 
in place. The difficulties of using it as an 
artificial foundation are those always found 
with materials containing a large percent- 
age of coarse particles—i. e., it is difficult 
to get its surface so even that the surfacing 
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shall be sufficiently smooth and at the same 
time have the requisite degree of uniform- 
ity in thickness. Without going too much 
into the question of surfacing, the writer 
wishes to point out the necessity, for the 
sake of evenness in wear, of uniformity in 
thickness for the surfacing layer of a pave- 
ment, whether the latter be sheet asphalt, 
wood block, brick or stone block. It is true 
that the blocks are now generally made 
with a reasonable degree of uniformity in 
this respect, but if the bedding material on 
which they are placed be, as is frequently 
the case, sand, it must be considered as a 
part of the surfacing layer. The necessity 
for this bedding layer to be of reasonable 
uniformity in thickness is now generally 
recognized, and a general demand exists ra- 
tionally for a high degree of smoothness 
and evenness in the surface of the founda- 
tion. This demand will exist and even be- 
come more severe so long as a layer of 
material quite different from either the 
foundation or the surfacing material itself 
shall continue to be placed between the two. 


Old Pavements as Foundations for New 

Many brick pavements have been laid 
using the old macadam surfacing as a foun- 
dation. The failures of most of them have 
been directly connected with the uneven- 
nesses of the sand layer required for the 
purpose of evening up the surface of the 
macadam and furnishing a bed in which to 
set the brick. Where newly laid macadam 
has been used as a foundation for such 
pavements, some of the failures have been 
attributable to insufficient consolidation of 
the macadam prior to the brick laying and 
to subsequent shifting of the sand layer 
between the macadam and the brick— 
which shifting was caused or intensified by 
the passage of the sand into the interstices 
of the insufficiently compacted macadam 
foundation—as well as to the lack of even- 
ness of the macadam surface and lack of 
uniformity in the thickness of the sand 
layer. 

Old pavements have frequently been used 
as foundations for new pavements, and in 
some cases an artificial foundation in the 
shape of a stone pavement has been pro- 
vided for the new pavement. Such founda- 
tions are of considerable antiquity. The 
telford pavement as a base for a macadam 
surfacing is a well-known instance. There 
are many cases in cities of this country 





where the streets were originally paved 
more or less roughly with stone blocks, or 
so-called cobblestones, and these old pave- 
ments used, with or without relaying, as 
foundations for different kinds of pavement 
surfacings. Various degrees of satisfaction 
have resulted. Properly laid, the support- 
ing power and stability of such foundations 
are relatively high, and, in many cases un- 
der the local conditions, their use has been 
economical. On the other hand, in some 
cases, the development of traffic conditions 
has resulted in such severe strains on these 
foundations that they have failed and have 
had to be replaced by the more substantial 
concrete slab. Probably most of the fail- 
ures of these’ pavements as foundations 
have come through the lack of evenness of 
surface obtainable on them, and a conse- 
quent lack of uniformity in the thickness of 
the pavement surfacing. 


The Concrete Slab as a Foundation 

Apparently the highest type of artificial 
foundation is the concrete slab. The power 
of such a foundation to distribute widely 
stresses coming through it is very high—so 
high, in fact, that it will often carry stresses 
like a beam. Little has actually been de- 
termined as to its distributing power and 
as to its abilities in pavement foundations 
to carry indefinitely these beam-like strains. 
There is great need for investigation on 
these points. The cement concrete slab, 
however, has proven its ability to aid weak 
sub-grades to carry satisfactorily continu- 
ous heavy traffic; to aid good sub-grades to 
support the heaviest traffic; and, within 
limits, to insure permanency for these ef- 
fects or results. “Within limits” is used in 
this statement because of the rather re- 
cently developed agreement among at least 
engineers advanced in the study of the 
matter, to the effect that cement concrete 
slabs used as pavement foundations are not 
the rigid masses they were commonly sup- 
posed to be, nor is their elastic limit in any 
case coincident by any means with their 
ultimate strength. On the contrary, they 
have a limited amount of resiliency or elas- 
ticity, and they have, what is perhaps fully 
as important, the ability to become perma- 
nently deformed. That is, the cement con- 
crete under continuously repeated stresses 
flows, and the slab takes a different position 
from that which it formerly occupied. This 
theory explains the deformation of the sur- 








face of some pavements which has occurred 
in numerous cases, and which cannot be ex- 
plained by any shifting of the pavement 
surfacing or of any intermediate sand layer. 
In such cases the surface of the concrete 
foundation is found to be deformed, and 
yet no deterioration of the concrete itself is 
evident. 

loo often the practice has been to con- 
sider no care necessary in the selection or 
preparation of the sub-grade where a con- 
crete slab was to be interposed between it 
and the pavement surface. The contrary 
should be the real practice. Not only 
should the decision as to the use of the con- 
crete slab be based on careful consideration 
of the possibilities with the natural material 
of the sub-grade, or of other materials 
brought in for its improvement, but also 
when the concrete slab shall be decided 
upon for use, careful consideration of the 
possibilities of the natural material for the 
sub-grade, and even of other materials 
brought in for its reinforcement, should be 
had. Thus the utmost use of the concrete 
slab may be developed, as well as economy 
had in its introduction. 

The standard concrete pavement founda- 
tion in America is 6 inches in thickness. A 
greater thickness has been advocated as de- 
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sirable and even necessary under certain 
extreme traffic conditions. It is a fact that 
the pavement on a 6-inch slab seems to have 
given way under such traffic conditions in 
certain cases, but it is equally the fact that 
even in these cases the fracture of the slab 
or the actual failure of the slab itself. as 
such has seldom been found to take place. 
What did occur was the subsidence or de- 
formation of the slab without fracture and 
without destruction, and this deformation 
appears to have been permitted by a failure 
of the supporting foundation. It would 
seem to the writer that a remedy such as 
preparing and providing better sub-grades 
should be considered in these cases along 
with the provision of a thicker slab, and 
that the decision might be for one or the 
other, according to the demands of econ- 
omy in the case. 

On the other hand, the necessity for a 
minimum thickness of 6 inches to the con- 
crete slab in all cases may be questioned; 
and why even 3 inches of good concrete 
would not answer the purpose under many 
local conditions and where proper regard is 
to be shown the preparation of the sub- 
grade and the provision of a permanent and 
fairly substantial natural foundation, is not 
apparent. 





Wood-Block Street Paving in Butte, Mont. 


By L. R. W. Allison 


N effective and interesting street im- 
A provement, comprising treated lug 
wood-blocks of tamarack, a western 
timber, has been made at Butte, Mont., with 
an installation of about 8,060 square yards 
of pavement along Arizona Street. This 
thoroughfare, located in the wholesale dis- 
trict of the city, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is crossed by twenty- 
one railway tracks and sidings, and is sub- 
jected to unusually heavy traffic conditions 
to serve the many warehouses and freight 
stations in the vicinity. The street has a 
grade varying from 4.3 per cent at the 
lower end to 4.81 per cent at the upper. 
The wood-blocks used were 3% inches in 
depth, with two '4-inch compressible lugs 
or projections spaced 5 inches center to 





center on one side, and a single lug in the 
center of one end. These lugs extend the 
full depth of the block and form an integral 
part of its composition. They serve as a 
positive expansion joint and provide against 
buckling of the pavement, mechanically 
spacing the blocks % inch apart in all direc- 
tions. The spaces thus formed also effect 
an excellent footing for horse traffic, tend- 
ing to eliminate slippery conditions and 
consequent difficult travel likely to occur 
with wood-block surfacing on such a grade. 

The blocks were treated with 16 pounds 
of creosote oil per cubic foot prior to in- 
stallation, the oil having a specific gravity 
of from 1.10 to 1.12 under a temperature of 
38 degrees centigrade. Tamarack timber 
grows abundantly in the Pacific Northwest, 
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WOOD-BLOCK PAVING ON 
and owing to very close and uniform tex- 
ture is particularly suited to wood-block 
service. 

This pavement was laid on a 6 inch con- 
crete base, with a 34 inch sand cushion and 
pitch filled; wood planking was used overt 
all railway tracks. Installed in the fall of 
IQS, and in spite of one of the longest 


ARIZONA STREET, BUTTI 


MONTANA 
and most severe winters 
Butte, this paving is giving effective 
service. The installatior i made il 
cost of about $3.70 per square yard, includ 
ing excavation to a depth of 14 inches. It 
was carried out under tl et ion of 
J. J. Armstrong, on 
sioners. 





How to Improve Slippery Pavements 


LIPPERY pavements constitute a con- 
stant street accidents and 
are a serious hindrance to unimpeded 

delivery and transportation. This problem, 
which is receiving earnest attention from 
many municipalities, has been thoroughly 
investigated by San Francisco through its 
Board of Public Works. 

\t the very outset it was realized that 
the grade or level of any street was an im- 
portant element of the problem. 
reason streets were classified as follows: 
(1) level roads in the business section; (2) 
hillside roads of less than 12 per cent 
grade, in the residential sections; (3) roads 
of steeper grade (over 12 per cent). 

In the level business streets the smooth- 
ness of the surface of the pavement is the 
cause of its slipperiness. On this account 


source of 


For that 


asphalt pavement, in spite of its many ad 
vantages, causes troubl vhen wet lo 
reduce the slipperiness of asphalt surfac: 
the Board has adopted the ex edient of 
having the more important thoroughfares 
sprinkled with sand wheney eather ¢ 

ditions justify such a precaution. Coarse 
river sand, when free from clay and per 
fectly dry, has been found to be the best for 
this use. It is distributed by means of a 
special sand spreader invented by Mr. D. J 
McCoy, Superintendent of Street Repairs 


of San Francisco. 
This sand spreader can be attached to th 


rear axle of a motor truck, and it 1echan 
ism is not intricate. Phe spre ider consists 


of a flat steel disk with curved blades, and 
when rotated it can spre 1 tl 


it over a width of So feet 
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MAKING AN ASPHALT SURFACE 


LAYER OF CRUSHED 


Not only is this spreader very efficient, 
The 


cost of the machine and of attaching it to 


but its operation is very inexpensive. 
the motor truck is $275. The cost of spray- 
ing 100,000 square yards, including rental 
of the motor truck, the services of a driver, 
and the cost of the sand, is $8 in San Fran- 
cisco. 

On asphalt streets of the second class, 
namely, those of less than 12 per cent grade 
in the hillside residential districts, a special 
new process to make them non-skidding has 
been used with success by Mr. McCoy. He 
has succeeded in making the surface rougher 
and non-skidding by a special way of resur- 
facing them whenever the asphalt had to be 
renewed, A Lutz heater heats the asphalt, 
and while it is hot, rock is spread on it, 
then the asphalt is rolled. This process re- 
sults in a rough surface which offers suf- 
ficient friction to be safe, except that it is 
necessary to find a method of combating 
the tendency of the asphalt to spread over 
the rock when such streets are used by 
traffic. This very 
cheap, for one cubic yard of rock is suf- 
ficient for 30,000 square feet, and the re- 


heavy resurfacing is 


NON-SKIDDING BY 
ROCK AND 


HEATING IT, 
ROLLING 


PUTTING ON A 

















PORTION OF STREET RESURFACED WITH 
ASPHALT AND CRUSHED ROCK 


surfacing costs only 5.3 cents per square 
foot. 

Streets of the third class are too steep 
to respond well to either sprinkling with 
sand or resurfacing. For them the Board 
has prescribed paving with basalt block or 
vitrified brick. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported to The American City 
BY MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS AND DEPARTMENT HEADS 




















For this new department the editors will welcome short articles from 
county officials and heads of departments, on subjects of intere 
others engaged in similar work, Photographs, plans , ther 


should accompany the articles whenever available 
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. 1915 no less than 4,595 producers were in 
Krom attendance—an average of about 44 for 
. r each market day—availing themselves of 
MA ORS | the opportunity to sell direct to the con- 
° 





sumers at a price convenient to both, thus 


A Market Managed by the Mayor entirely eliminating the pee eA 
and the Chief of Police Mayor 
SanTa Cruz, Cat—The Santa Cruz 
public market is now a well-regulated city 
institution, the Chief of Police being the 
market master and the Mayor the head of 
the undertaking. The market is held on 
Front Street in a convenient place easily 
accessible to all persons, and most of the 
business is transacted on Wednesday and 
Saturday of each week. Producers come 
from as far away as 22 miles, and display 
their wares in wagons or carts along the 
curb. All transactions are made on the 
sidewalk, which is sometimes crowded to 
the limit. The city physician is required to 
inspect all the products offered for sale, and 
the sealer of weights and measures sees 
that scales and weights are correct, but the 
price is a matter of debate between buyer 
and seller. Packages are usually carried 
away by the purchaser, although when they 
are heavy and cumbersome they are some- 

times delivered at the door by the vendor. 
The originality of this market institution 
is apparent to any visitor in this genial 
climate. It cost the city nothing: its loca- 
tion, the empty street; its architecture and 
roof, the balmy air and open sky; and its 
ornament, the good will of the people, 

which makes it what it is, a free market. 
During its entire existence the record of 
the market has been blank as to arrest for 
breach of peace or other breaking of the 
law, and this deserves honorable mention 
when one considers that during the year THE FREE MARKET IN SANTA CRUZ, CAL 
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Alley Improvement 

lenn.—On assuming office 
found that all the 
alleys adjacent to the public square were 
being kept in 
true that 


collection service, 


DYERSBURG, 
in January, I914, we 


very unsanitary condition. 
Dyersburg had a garbage 


but this covered only one 


It is 


call every sevendtlays. Garbage cans were 
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was left unpaved for the purpose of in- 
stalling a water main later on. This has 
now been done and the paving of the alley 
completed. 

After the paving of this first alley, it was 
found that its sightly appearance influenced 
both property owners and tenants to be 
careful in keeping their trash and garbage 
from becoming scattered as before. 

Fig. 1 shows one of the alleys before the 
improvernent and Fig. 2 shows an improved 
alley and the appearance it presents at all 
times, as this photograph was taken during 
the afternoon before the call of the garbag« 
wagon. It will be noted that the alley 
shows telephone and electric light poles 
rhis is because we have had all poles re 











FIG, 1—A DYERSBURG ALLEY 


IMPROVEMENT 


BEFORE 


usually filled in one or two days, and from 
that time until the date fixed for the call 
of the garbage wagon, all refuse was piled 
close to the cans, with the result that it was 
scattered by the wind and traffic to such an 
extent that the whole alley always pre- 
sented a very unsightly and unsanitary ap- 
pearance, 

We at once established a daily garbage 
wagon service. This, of course, gave some 
relief, but owing to the fact that the alleys 
are only 16 feet wide, it was impossible for 
much sunlight to reach them, and they were 
always damp and unsanitary. 

By consent of the property owners, one 
alley was paved with concrete, the owners 
paying two-thirds of the cost and the city 
one-third out of the general fund. At the 
time this work was done, 2 feet on one side 














FIG, 2.—AN IMPROVED 


DYERSBURG 


ALLEY IN 


moved from the public streets until such 
time as the wires can be put underground. 
On the left side of Fig. 2 is shown the 
method used by our Water and Light De- 
partment to eliminate poles from the road- 
way. By consent of property owners we 
were allowed to set these poles just beyond 
the intersection of the property line and 
the alley line, and in doing so, to eliminate 
danger from high-voltage wire, extra high 
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poles were used, which take the wires 5 
feet above the buildings. 

Each of the alleys is 240 feet in length, 
and in the center of each we have a 250- 
candle-power nitrogen-filled lamp, and at 
each alley and street intersection a lamp of 
the same power which lines up with the one 
in the center of the alley. This makes it 
possible to stand at the end of any one 
alley at night and see to the extreme end 
of that portion of the city which is covered 
hy these improvements. 

According to our experience, the only 
way in which alleys in the business section 
of a town can be handled in a sanitary man- 
he con- 
struction of this pavement not only im- 


ner is by a permanent pavement 


proves actual conditions, but is an incen- 
tive for all concerned to take pride and 
interest in the appearance of the alley. 

Including drainage connections’ with 
down-spouts and permanent connections 
with water mains, the average cost of thes« 
alleys to us was about $3 per lineal foot, 
divided between the property owners and 
the city as explained above. This work 
could have been done at a relatively smaller 
cost if one-course concrete had been used, 
but, with a view to making the alleys as 
sightly as possible, all of them have a 1'4- 
inch top coat. 

Any town or city will find that by making 
the experiment on just one alley by the 
above plan, there will be no trouble what- 
ever in securing the paving of remaining 
alleys. In no instance have our property 
owners objected to this work; on the other 
hand, they are glad to assume their portion 
of its cost. We have on file the specifica- 
tions and plans for these alleys, which were 
compiled by Water and Light Superinten- 
dent Blakeman, and shall be glad to furnish 
them or any other desired information to 
any interested town or city. 

L. E. CARNI 


Mayor 
+ + 


Keeping the Streets in Good 
Condition 


Dayton, Ky.—Our city has adopted a 
plan of street cleaning and repairing that is 
satisfactory for a municipality of this size. 
A member of the Council from each of the 
four wards has membership on the street 
cleaning committee. The first week of 
every month the street hands work in the 


59 
l‘irst Ward under the direction of the con 

mitteeman from that war The second 
week is devoted to the Second W ard, and 


so on, each ward rece iving one week's atte 


tion every month. Not only has the work 


been satisfactorily done, but the plan has 
avoided criticism as to favoritism by equal 
izing the work throughout the city. 

Our work in street oiling has passed the 


experimental stage. Last year the city 
made a sufficient appropriation from the 
general fund to oll every macadam Street 
in the city, about 14 miles being treated 
SO pleased with the work were the citizens, 
il has been impor 


tuned to repeat the oiling in 1916, and this 


that the Board of Cou 





will undoubtedly be accot ipl shed 
Whenever snow falls in Dayton, Ky . ow 
the night time, SO as to imped pedestriat S 


] 


the night police noutly the collectors of gar 
bage an hour before SunTI1S€ Che collec- 
tors thereupon harness their horses to snow 
plows and in a short time the sidewalks 
and crossings are tree from the impeding 
snow. 

W. C. QUINBY, 

M r, Dayton, Ky. 


[ Hoan ¥ 








Repairing Bituminous Pavements 
Cuartotrre, N. C.—This city has about 
30 miles of bituminous street pavement; 
the total area comprises about $55,000 
square yards. The older pavements have 
gone out of guarantee, and the burden of 
maintenance of quite a large area of bitu- 
minous pavements rests upon the citv. 
The writer has devoted much time and 
thought to the matter of paving repairs; 
different methods have been tried, includ 
ing cold patching; later a home-made heat- 
ng kettle was used. This, after performing 
useful service, was discarded for the port 


able repair plant shown in the accompany- 


ing cut. The complete outfit comprises 
I H ke p rtable ispha t repair plant 
I mule d wagon; 3 lal 
| Is and appliances 


The asphalt repair plant consists of a 
portable heater with a pan of about 21 cubic 
feet capacity. The fire box is at the rear 


end and the asphalt kettle at the front end 
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ippears black throughout. 
rhe holes to be repaired are made read) 


following tools are used with this out- 


| he 


hit 2 shovels, 2 rakes I potato hook, 2 
smoothers, 2 iron tampers, 3 galvanized v having the edges carefully trimmed with 
iron buckets, 2 asphalt axes, 2 stable brooms, in asphalt axe, leaving the sides of the cut 
1 pick, 1 house broon vertical. The bottom and edges are painted 
Che asphalt mixture used in making the with the melted asphalt to insure a bond J 
patches is of about the following propor- between old and new material. The hot 
ions pavement mixture is applied in a singl 
S layer of such thickness that, when thor 
P umm, oughly compressed with the tamper and fin 
icky ished with the smoother, the surface will } 
\ batch of the mixture is composed of  ,, uniform with the surrounding pavement 
the following in enmnen \fter the new work has been finished with 
ae Bey - Bay the smoother, a small quantity of Portlan 
\sphalt, 190 pounds cement is applied to the surface and th 
In operation, the pan is charged with — surplus swept off with a broom, leaving jus 
sand, and the asphalt is placed in the kettle enough to show the cement color. 




















t 
: 
i 
ASPHALT PATCHING PLANT IN CHARLOTTI N. ¢ WITH THE CITY ENGINEER 
AND THE REPAIR CREW 
In the fore nd is ‘ new pat dusted ove with Portland cement 
t 
at the front end. Fire is made in the fire he actual cost of one day's work ri 
box, and the sand is heated until thoroughly cently done with this plant, comprising a 
dry; in the meantime the asphalt is being number of widely scattered patches, is a 
- a 
melted in the kettle. We use dry pine wood follows: 
for fuel; this is more satisfactory than coal, 36 cubic feet of screened sand $1.20 
| p* . $ fo ' ‘ sacks of Portland cement 58 
although the latter may be used. =. 450 pounds of asphalt, 60.to 65 penetration 19 
\fter the sand has been sufficiently One-horse team 2.00 
° . To i .. oC cesshebeane 3.75 
heated, 2 sacks of cement are added and Fuel................2. 7 
well mixed with the sand by the workmen,  ?*Prectation, etc 
who stand on running boards at the side of Total $1 
‘ > . rte nit o - > > 7 
the pan. \fter mixing dry the melted Area covered by patches, 26 square yards 
asphalt is poured into the pan. The whole Unit cost, $0.604 per square yard 





H. LEA, 
City Engineer 


~ 


mass is then thoroughly mixed until all the 
grains of sand are coated and the mixture 
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From PARK 
DEPARTMENTS | 


The Entrance to Pasadena’s Big 
Playground 

PASADENA, CaLt.—A _ drearier “before” 

picture is rarely seen than that of the for- 








mer enclosure and gates of Tournament 
Park, Pasadena, Cal., as shown on this 
page. The hearty cooperation of repre- 
sentatives of the civic societies and the city 
commission has resulted in the dignified 
and beautiful entrance pictured below. 
When it was determined to turn the park 
over to the city, a committee met informally 
with the commission to discuss the future 
of the park. Dr. James McBride, Dr. 
George E. Abbott and Claude Braden rep- 
resented the Public Athletic League; Dr. 
Scherer and Dean Damon _ represented 
lhroop College, and Dr. Malaby the Polo 
Club. At these meetings the erection of a 











OLD ENTRANCE TO TOURNAMENT PARK, 
PASADENA 











NEW ENTRANCE TO THE PARK 


suitable rose-covered fen nd an orna 
mental entrance was discussed, and later a 
number of designs were produced. Che 
committee of citizens interested in seeing 
that Pasadena should do its best artistically 


naturally enlarged until it included Mrs 
Fr. B. Wetherby of the city plan committee 
of the Woman's Civic League, Miss An 


Meeker of the Shakespeart Club Arthur 
Noble of the Twilight Club and Ernest 
Batchelder of the Pasadena Music and Art 


\ssociation. 

It was agreed at a meeting with the con 
missioners that the plan submitted by 
Messrs. Albrecht and Hyde of the park di 
partment was the most practicable, while 
the sketch submitted by Architect Gray was 
the most artistic. A design was adopted 
which combined the utilitarian aspects of 
one with the artistic harmony of the other 
The gateway curves gracefully backward 
from the corner of Wilson and San Pasqual 
Streets. The main entrance in the middle is 
flanked on each side with two smaller en 
trance gates provided with eight ticket win 
dows. The gateway will be covered with 
vines, and a clump of trees and shrubs will 
be planted at each end where the structure 
meets the park fence, which is of reinforced 
concrete. The surface of both the entrance 
and the fence is shot on with a cement gun 
and finished in soft tones 

JACOB ALBRECHT 


Superintendent, Department of City Parks 





ion RECREATION) 
DEPARTMENTS| 


An Exhibit of Parks and Play- 





grounds 
Datias, Texas.—The municipal parks 
and playgrounds exhibit of Dallas, held 
the last Texas State Fair, offers sugges 


tions for presenting graphically the work 
of such municipal departments in a w: 
that actually reaches the people. 

rhe principal feature of the exhibit was 
a model of the oldest playground in Dallas 
—Trinity Park. The model was correct it 
every detail, from the $18,000 fieid-houss 
to the smallest flower beds. Tiny dolls rey 
resented the children enjoying the many 
activities of the playground—in the swings, 
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PLAYGROUND EXHIRIT A 


the wading pool, the tennis and basket-ball 


courts, and using 


the outdoor gymnasium 
apparatus, 

Nearby was a glass case displaying speci- 
children 


mens of the handiwork which th« 


are taught to do. An idea of the scope of 
the work and of the variety of people 
touched by the playground system was re- 
ceived by those who saw in the case two 


pieces of nee llework, one an exquisitely 


embroidered dress yoke, done by a lady 05 
years of age at lrinity Park, and the other 
a tiny handworked doily labeled, 


\g 


walls 


Margaret 
Sullivan, 
rhe 


adorned 


of the exhibit booth 
with photographs of the different 


were 


parks in the city, showing the children en- 


Various activities taught at 
the playgrounds under the direction of the 
play leaders. basket-ball 


games, picnics, athletic teams, etc., showed 


gaged in the 


Pictures of clubs, 


the uninitiated what Dallas was doing for 
one phase of the training of her future 


citizens. 
MYRON A. KESNER 
Superintendent of Playgrour und Public 


Recreation. 





THE TEXAS STATE FAIR 


A Municipal Playground Basket- 
Ball Team 


Fresno, CaL.—The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the basket-ball team of the 
Fink-Smith playgrounds in Fresno, with 
their director; a sextette of nationalities 
from left to right, Irish, Armenian, Span- 
ish, German, French and Italian. The mem- 
bers of this team have received their train- 
ing on the public playgrounds of the city 
during the last year-and-a-half. Before 
that time none of these boys had seen a 
public playground; some of them had never 
seen a basket-ball. 

This team is remarkabie in more 
than one: it is remarkable for its ability, to 
begin with; the boys—every one of them— 
play for the pure love of the game, and 
never tire of it. Not only do they practice 
at every opportunity on the grounds, but 
they get together every morning before 
school opens and work out signal plots. 
When they win they enjoy their victory, as 
is natural; when they lose they are not 
grouchy, but pledge themselves to a further 
determination to be returned the winners. 


ways 





Yeu 
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These boys have always been noted for 
their clean playing, and seldom are they 
penalized for fouls. They work together 
all times, and constantly give the play to 
the boy that is best able to toss the leather 
sphere into the goal irons. 

Che quintet was picked from the flower 
of the basket-ball material that manifested 


itself on the Fink-Smith playgrounds. It 


‘ioAMm Cit Y 


ther good vam 

lhe success of 
sibility of attain 
the quality ol the 


lic playgrounds 


Che 


public playgrounds of 


most part, students o 
Normal School who take a 


recreation course 


~ 


f the 

















THE BASKET BALL TEAM OF THE FINK-SMITH PLAYGROUND 
FRESNO, CAL, 


has recently topped its series of victories 
in the 110-pound class in the state of Calli- 
fornia by defeating the Olympic Club 110- 
pound team of San Francisco in the final 
game for the state championship, the scor« 
being 56 to 41. The game was played in 
the Fresno municipal auditorium. rhe 
Olympic Club boys came in looking spick 
and span, and, to all appearances, sure win- 
ners; the Playground boys had come from 
the playgrounds with overalls and _ blu 
shirts on, with the intention of having an 


dent of the Pla 
Commission of |] 


the accompanying 


\ 


eToU 


re 


sno 


nad 


picture 


the 

I the 

sno Stat 
s nd all 
~ te 
‘ €atio 

( ector 11 
f the stu 


dents in this class. The cooperative systen 
by which the Normal School students 
ceive their theoretical and practic | 
ground work through the pe on 
the Municipal Playground Departm« 
proved successful tor the last y< 
UIGLEY 
perintende P I t 
( mission, 
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From WATER | 
DEPARTMENTS | 





Improved Water Department 
Efficiency 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
rard to the 
partment of this city may be of interest t 

other works officials 


for the year 1915 has recently 


Some tacts in re- 


record made by the Water Ds 


watet 
Our report 
been made public through the annual report 
of the ( ity Auditor 
Chere 


Manager and the City 


was a reduction of 9.5 per cent i1 
the amount of water pumped in 1915 fron 
that pumped in 1914. This decrease in 
water consumption is partly due to the very 
wet summer, and is also attributed in ver 


large measure to the increased number of 
meters now in service and to great care in 
the stopping of leaks. In spite of the re- 
duced consumption there was also a reduced 
Much of this 
saving in fuel is undoubtedly due to the 


installation of 


fuel cost per million gallons. 
a water-softening plant for 
Previous to 1915 the 
from the which was 
used to heat the cylinder jackets, and which 
amounted to 


the boiler feed water. 


condensation steam 


1,500 gal- 
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valves, whereas formerly it required the 
cutting off of a large section of the city 
to make improvements or changes in set 
vices of hydrants. 


of meters has demon 
their value in reé 
ducing water waste that the metering of all 
services in the city is recommended by this 
department. Springfield has not the legal 
right to enforce the metering of services 
unless the meters are installed by the city 


The increased use 
strated so conclusively 


rhe suggestion has been made, however 
that the rates on unmetered water could b 
so adjusted that consumers would have 
strong financial inducement to meter their 
services. 
GEORGE S. COTTER, 
Superintendent, Water Department 


rom FIRE 





| DEPARTMENTS | 





A Fire Station With a Concrete 
Ramp 

An attractive brick fire station at Tau 

ton, Mass., was built at a sufficient eleva 

tion above street level to allow for a coi 





lons in twenty-four 


and which had a 


temperature of 


hours 


grees, was discharged 
Last 
vear a filter was installed 


to remove the oil 


into the sewer. 


210 de- 
accu- | 
mulated from the cylin- | 
ders, thereby making the 
water for 
purposes. It 
needs no big stretch of 


available 
boiler 


the imagination to see 
what an fuel 
saving has been accom-_ | 
plished by this method 
of handling what had 
previously been wasted. 

Many additional valves 
have 


enormous 


installed in 
our distribution system, 
giving much better con- 
trol of the system than 
has heretofore 


been 


existed, 
Fire hydrants are now 
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protected with individual 


FIRE ENGINE HOUSE, TAUNTON, MASS, 
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crete ramp leading from the fire engine door 


in either direction into two streets, the 


house being located on the corner. The 
considerable slope of the ramp enables the 
apparatus to get under headway with 


greater facility than if the station floor was 
at the same level with the street. The ap- 
pearance of the building is also enhanced. 
F. A. LECNARD, 
Fire Chief 





From 
CITY MANAGERS 





Better Fire Protection 

Sr. AuGusTINE, Fra.—The adoption of 
the report for a better water supply, in- 
creased pumping facilities and extension of 
the distribution system, submitted by Sea- 
bury Gould Pollard, consulting engineer, is 
the most important step recently taken by 
the commission-manager 
this city. 


government of 
The report calls for a total outlay 
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Items of Municipal and Civic Progress 
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Los Angeles Becomes the Largest City 
in Area in the United States 

Through its recent election Los Angeles 
has come into first place, in point of area, 
of the cities of the United States. 

It was second only to New York pre- 
viously, but with the annexation of West- 
gate district, containing 48.67 square miles, 
and of Occidental district, containing 1.04 
square miles, it has a total area of 337.92 
square miles. The area of New York City 
iS 314.75 square miles, which gives it second 
place, and Chicago is third with 198 square 
miles, while Philadelphia fourth 
place with 129 square miles. 

The large area of Los Angeles is due to 
the desire of suburban communities to avail 
themselves of the city water. 
completion of the giant 


claims 


The recent 
aqueduct brings 
mountain water from a distance of 250 miles 
in sufficient quantity to supply a city of 
2,000,000 inhabitants. The water is brought 
from the Owens River by means of a grav- 
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will be 
made to get a better grade of water than the 


of approximately $90,000. Effort 


present, which is exceptionally hard. The 
new supply is to be entirely softened. A 
3,000,000-gallon pump will be installed, an 
additional 16-inch force laid from the 


pumping station to the 


main 
downtown district, 
and the gridiron system will be completed 
with the extension of mains to all parts of 
the town. 

This change 


tection purposes. St. Augustin 


is primarily for fire pro 
has sui 
fered heavily from fire loss during the past 
because of inadequate water supply. Test 
wells are being driven to locate a better sup- 
eted 


materials and 


ply, and as soon as this work is comp! 
bids will be 
equipment and the question of issuing bonds 


recei\ ed on 


to cover the cost of the entire improvement 
will be submitted to the pe ople. 

Besides this, the fire department has inau- 
gurated a fire prevention program, which 
includes the inspection of all buildings and 
premises in town for the first time in the 
history of the city. 

W. L. MILLER, 
City Manager 


A 


ity system throughout. The aqueduct con- 
sists of 98 miles of covered concrete 
duit, 40 


con- 


miles of uncovered conduit, 21 
miles of open canal, 12 miles of inverted 


syphons, and 43 miles of tunnels of from 


10 to 13 feet in diameter. There are four 
reservoirs along the line, holding three 
months’ supply. The cost was approxi- 


mately $23,000,000, and the water power 
will be utilized in producing 120,000 horse- 
power peak load of electrical energy, th« 
sale of which is expected to take care of the 
bonds and interest for both the 
and the electric plant. This project was 
fathered by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 


aqueduct 


As the aqueduct water may not be sold 
to those living outside of the city limits, a 
large amount of outlying territory has been 
voted into the corporate limits for thi 
purpose of this 


sole 
supplying it with 


mountain water. 


pure 


At the same election by which the annex 
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ations were authorized, the adoption of the 
proposed new charter was voted down, as 
were also municipal telephone, sewer, tun- 
nel, fire department improvement and fire 
alarm and police telegraph bond issues. 
The proposition to create a city business 
manager was defeated. The repeal of the 
two-platoon ordinance was not carried. 


+ + 


A Woman-Suffrage, Commission- 
Manager Charter 


A unique charter has just been adopted 
by the city of East Cleveland, Ohio, to take 
effect January 1, 1918. 

East Cleveland is a residential suburb of 
Cleveland, containing about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants. There is a strong sentiment in the 
community for woman suffrage, as evi- 
denced by the fact that at the recent state 
election when a woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the constitution was defeated by 
the state as a whole, East Cleveland voted 
in favor of it. Apparently the home rule 
provisions for the state constitution are 
sufficiently broad to permit woman suffrage 
for municipal elections. A charter commis- 
sion, chosen about a year ago, prepared a 
commission-government form of charter 
for submission to the voters of East Cleve- 
land, and submitted at the same time a 
separate proposal reading as follows: 

“Every woman, born in the United States, 
or who is the wife or daughter of a citizen of 
the United States, or who is a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, who is over 
twenty-one years of age and possesses the 
necessary qualifications in regard to residence 
provided for men, shall be entitled to vote for 
all municipal elective officers and shall be eli- 
gible to be appointed to, to be elected to, and 
to hold any municipal office. All women hav- 
ing the aforesaid qualifications shall also be 
deemed electors and shall be entitled to vote 
at all municipal elections except as otherwise 
provided by the Constitution of the State of 
Ohio.” 


The new charter was approved at a spe- 
cial election held June 6, 1916, and the 
woman suffrage proposal was incorporated 
in it by a vote of about 2 to 1. Mayor Wil- 
liam FE. Minshall, in writing to Tue AMER- 
1cAN City regarding the election, says: 


“The women of East Cleveland will, no 
doubt, take a great interest in the city elec- 
tions, and in my opinion the result of their 
participation in elections will be favorable to 
the welfare of the city.” 


VoL. XV, No. 1 


Social Survey by College Students 

\n interesting bit of civic work has lately 
heen taken up by the Sociological Club, of 
Stanford University, California, and thence 
incorporated by the Economics Depart- 
ment in the form of a social survey of the 
near-by city of Palo Alto. It is an excel- 
lent example of how the theoretical training 
of the colleges along social and civic lines 
is being made practical and helpful. 

A questionnaire was drawn up and the 
work of going personally to every citizen 
in Palo Alto and filling out the questions 
was divided among some hundred stu- 
dents. The purpose was merely to get 
data on all conditions of the people, not in 
any degree limited to the poor and needy. 
The purpose was so well known and under- 
stood that codperation, instead of the usual 
opposition, met the canvassers. 

The questions listed covered a wide range 
of subjects and touched all the citizens, 
running from such matters as the size of 
the family to membership in art and music 
clubs, and tended to bring out personal opin- 
ions concerning a number of matters of in- 
terest. Opinions were asked regarding the 
advisability of such organizations as the 
Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. Statistics 
were obtained regarding the churches and 
Sunday schools attended, and social activi- 
ties indulged in. The use of the public 
library was also considered and an attempt 
was made to find out the sort of reading 
done, and to gauge the efficiency of the 
library system. It was inquired whether 
there was any complaint of unnecessary 
noise. Finally, the membership of lecal or- 
ganizations and participation in matters of 
local interest were inquired into, and what 
charitable organizations, music and art 
clubs, or other clubs, were enjoyed. The 
names were taken of those interested in or 
conversant with social problems. 

It is evident that the filling out of this 
questionnaire must result in a very thor- 
ough knowledge of the conditions bearing 
upon civil life in Palo Alto, and that proper 
action taken upon this knowledge will mean 
a beneficial result for the coming genera- 
tion. The data have been put into the hands 
of the local Board of Health and of the 
Economics Department of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Each body will work upon it in its 
own way, but no matter what the actual 
value of the results, and the use made of 
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hem, such a voluntary action taken by col- 

lege students, presages well for the munic- 

ipal interest of the future American citizen. 
+ + 


The New Jersey Federal-State-City 
Employment Bureau 

\s a result of a recent conference by 
Commissioner Lewis T. Bryant, of the New 
lersey Department of Labor, Commissioner 
General Caminetti, of the Department of 
Immigration, Commissioner Howe, of the 
Immigration Department at Ellis Island, 
and Thomas J. Burns, who represents the 
government in the federal zone of New 
Jersey, there will shortly be established in 
the Ordway building, Market and Beaver 
Streets, Newark, a bureau to serve as the 
clearing house of an employment bureau 
system distinctly novel in this country. 

The Newark office will be the headquar- 
ters for the officials of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor having charge of the state 
employment bureau authorized by an act of 
1915, but for which no appropriation was 
made until the last session of the Legisla- 
ture. It will also be used as headquarters 
by Mr. Burns, as federal representative. 
The purpose of the office is to serve as a 
clearing house for the state, and a working 
agreement will be perfected between mu- 
nicipal bureaus by which, in the event of 
their inability to supply either sufficient 
workmen or satisfactory positions for ap- 
plicants, the Newark office will be advised 
and will make an effort to adjust the em- 
ployment situation within the state. When 
this cannot be done satisfactorily, the aid 
of the federal government will be invoked. 

This scheme as above outlined has been 
made possible through a plan for a national 
system of employment service now being 
carried out by the federal government. The 
entire country has been divided into em- 
ployment zones which are in direct relation 
to a general clearing house at Washington. 
lhe plan assumes the establishment of mu- 
nicipal employment bureaus, such as that 
now in operation in Newark, but these bu- 
reaus are to be assisted by the federal and 
state authorities. 

In addition to the Newark office, a per- 
manent office will be maintained in the post 
office building in Jersey City, under the 
direct control of the federal government. 
The salary of the official in charge of the 
Jersey City office, besides Mr. Burns’ salary 





and the salary of one assistant in the N 
ark office, will be paid by the federal 
ernment. After July 1 the Newark offic 
will be kept open regularly and will be i 
charge of Joseph Spitz. 
No charge will be made to the et 

or the employe, and under no circumstances 
will an employe be furnished where a strik 
is in progress. Any person desiring infor 
mation or assistance in regard to structural 
regulations in building, conditions of em 
ployment, interior factory requirements, 
workmen's compensation law enforcement, 
engineers’ and firemen’s licenses, in addi 
tion to the employment feature, may obtain 
it from the bureau. 


+ + 
Anti-Litter League 
A determined campaign to keep New 


York City looking clean and neat has been 
launched by a number of active men and 
women. It is called the (nti-Litter 
League” and its object is to prevent the 
careless littering of the streets and parks 
It will endeavor to do this by a great cam 
paign for civic education, and will rely 
to a large extent on the codperation of th 
million school children of the city. Th 
league has already enlisted the aid of al 
most all the important city officials and 
quite a number of the prominent and 
wealthy citizens. Mr. Clarkson Cowl is the 
president of the league. lhe placing 
throughout the city of thousands of ad 
quate trash receptacles, which is one of th 
proposed plans, is to be preceded by a con 
test for prizes for the best three types of 
receptacles designed. Anti-litter-ature and 
anti-litter signs will be posted in conspicu 
ous places. 

The school children, however, are to cor 
stitute the regular fighting force of this 
war against litter, and its organizers will 
refuse all offers of compromise. Each child 
who will volunteer to aid will be given ai 
anti-litter button, and a card on one side of 
which is his membership pledge. On th 
other side is printed an admonition as well 
as a caution, which are to be shown to an 
offender without oral comment by the child. 
The caption, in bold type, “You Have Just 
Violated a City Law,” will secure atten 
tion. If the plans of the league carry, New 
York will be greatly benefited by this cam- 
paign. 
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Experience With a Card Ledger for Meter 
Records and Water Bills” 


By W. E. Haseltine 


Secretary, Ripon (Wis.) Light and Water Company 


N the first day of October, 1906, the 
Ripon Light & Water Company was 
fortunate enough to have its office 

burnt to the ground, carrying with it not 
only all of the gas, electric and water bills, 
made out and ready for distribution, but 
also all of the consumers’ records, meter 
readings, maps and data. 

Needless to say, this was not at the time 
looked upon as an unmixed blessing. In 
fact, it was considered something to be 
more or less put out about, and it was some 
time after the smoke had cleared away be- 
fore it was realized what an opportunity it 
created. The slate was wiped clean—no 
consumers’ ledgers, no bill forms, no meter 
reading records, nothing which must be 
conformed to in starting a new set of books. 
When this was clearly realized the decision 
was: “Now let's get right down to brass 
tacks, forget everything we have ever used 
or seen used, and see if we can’t get out 
something that will simplify our work, and 
give us all the information we want in eas- 
ily get-at-able form.” 

Three methods of keeping consumers’ ac- 
counts seemed open: 

1. Regular bound books 

2. Loose leaf books 

3. Card records 

Consideration of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of these three methods seemed 
to point to the last as having the most to 
commend it, and after nearly ten years’ 
actual use there has been ‘no reason to 
change that opinion. 

The first thing done was to adopt a stand- 
ard color for all cards, bills and forms for 
each departraent: white for water, blue for 
electricity, salmon for gas, and yellow for 
merchandise and repairs. 

Next, the size of cards was experimented 
with. 

lhe consumers’ ledger formerly used was 
about 14 x 18 inches, but it was found, 
after making up several forms, that a large 


* A paper read before the annual convention of the 
American Woeter Works Association, in New York, 
June, 1916, 


amount of matter could be gotten into a 
small space, by cutting down margins, nar- 
rowing up columns, etc., and the experi- 
ments finally ended with a card 5 x 8 inches, 
with ample space for all necessary statis- 
tics on one side, and room for eight years’ 
quarterly collections, or four years’ month- 
ly collections, on the other. This is now 
the standard size for consumers’ ledger 
cards in all departments. 

\ similar set of experiments resulted in 
reducing all other records, meter reading 
cards, meter records, work slips, orders, 
sales slips, merchandise ledger, delinquent 
ledger, etc., to a standard of 3 x 5 inches. 

The previous practice had been to make 
the forms any size that happened to seem 
convenient, but it was found that all could 
be made one standard just as well, by giv- 
ing a little thought to their arrangement, 
and this resulted in having to use only two 
sizes of filing drawers, the interchange- 
ability of which is sometimes convenient. 

Having the cards decided upon, two vault 
omnibuses were built to contain these rec- 
ords, one of which was for the bookkeeper's 
use and one for the manager’s. These are 
now safely tucked away in a fireproof vault 
every night, so that experience of the loss 
of records by fire will not be repeated. 

These omnibuses contain all of the active 
records of the company, and the head book- 
keeper can, without moving from his chair, 
reach every consumer record in all de- 
partments. By distributing the various 
drawers, or portions thereof, he can assign 
the work as desired. 

Now as to the actual records: 

For a consumers’ ledger a uniform card 
is used, whether the consumer be flat-rate 
or metered. Fig. 1-A and Fig. 1-B show 
hoth sides of one of these cards. 

Referring to Fig. 1-A, it will be noted 
that this card is arranged for eight years, 
using quarterly collections. Fig. 1-B, 
the reverse side of the same card, shows 
the location of the premises, the date ser- 
vice was installed, the location of the stop 
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FIG. 1-B REVERSE SIDE OF CONSUMER'S LEDGER CARD 
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sary to change the card, but simply to enter 
up the meter reading in the proper column, 
and file the card with the metered con- 
sumers. 

In the card drawers there are three chief 
divisions: Unpaid, Paid, and Turned Off. 
hese are subdivided into classes such as 
Domestic Flat Rate, Domestic Metered 
Rate, Commercial Flat Rate, Commercial 
Metered Rate, ete. 

\t the beginning of a quarter all active 
cards, with amounts payable carried out, 
are placed in the “Unpaid” section. As 
these are paid, and dates of payment en- 
tered upon the cards, they are transferred 
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the delinquent ledger, the date of this trans- 
fer is made in the “Date Paid” column of 
consumer's ledger card, but in red ink. 
This shows at a glance how often and when 
a consumer has been delinquent. 

All meter readings, whether of water, 
gas or electric meters, ave taken on uniform 
cards shown in Fig. 2. These cards are 
3 x 5 inches. 

With direct reading meters the readings 
are entered on the card by the reader, but 
in all other cases he simply marks the posi- 
tion of the hands, and the readings are car- 
ried out in the office. 

These meter reading cards are normally 


FIG. 2.—-THE METER READING CARD 


into the “Paid” section. Therefore, at the 
end of the month or payment period, the 
“Unpaid” section will contain in compact 
form only those accounts remaining unset- 
tled, and these are disposed of by turning 
off or enforcing collection in the regular 
way. 

No back or unpaid accounts are carried 
upon these cards, all delinquent accounts 
being transferred, at the end of the month 
or payment period into a little 3 x 5 inch 
“Delinquent Ledger,” whether these delin- 
quent accounts are for water, gas or elec- 
tricity. In this way the consumers’ ledgers 
are kept clear, and all delinquent accounts 
are bunched where they can be easily re- 
ferred to and handled. 

When an unpaid account is carried into 


kept in order of service number in the book- 
keeper's file. .At meter reading time the 
meter reader arranges all the cards on his 
route in the order of reading, takes out a 
pack of these, and as he reads the meters, 
places the read cards in his pocket. If he 
cannot read a meter, he places this card on 
the bottom of the pack. At the end of the 
day he turns into the office those which 
have been read, retaining only those still 
unread. 

These cards have the advantage over 
meter books of being much smaller, easier 
to handle and less liable to tear. Further, 
the system is more flexible, as the office 
can be entering up part of a route while 
the meter reader is finishing it. These 
cards, as fast as entered, are returned to 
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Date Put in Reading Tested Remarks 








FIG. 3-A HEADING OF METER RECORD CARD FRONT SID 


the file in order of number, completing the TEST RECORD 


cycle. 





Meter records are kept on the 3 x 5 inch Date Opening) Reg. | Ga 
cards shown front and back in Fig. 3-A 
and Fig. 3-B. These require no explana- 
tion. 
The vault files are arranged the same as 
the omnibuses, and contain all back records 
ready for easy reference. 
lo summarize, the chief advantages of 
this system are: 
Compactness—All the necessary infor- "1. #B.-HEADING OF METER RECORD CAI 


, ' ‘es , (REVERSE SIDI 
mation relating to a consumer’s installation, 


the amount of his bills for eight years, the cost of a card system is materially less than 
promptness with which he pays, etc., are on that of loose leaf ledgers. 

a 5 x 8 inch card. In settling complaints The only fear in introducing the card 
or disputes, this is particularly valuable. system was the possibility of losing cards 


Ease of Handling.—The small cards are This, however, has proved groundless, as 
much easier to handle, arrange and keep in ten years’ handling of thousands of cards 
up to date than any kind of bound or loose not one has ever been lost. 
leaf books. They may be classed, divided It goes without 
and subdivided to any extent desired, and suited to one company is rarely, in its en 
with a minimum of labor and time. A _ tirety, fitted to the 
ledger may be worked upon simultaneously The most, therefore, that the writer has 
by any number, by assigning the cards as attempted to do is to give 
desired. 


Saying that a syste 
needs of another utility 


1 rough outline 
of a method which has worked well in his 

Cost—While first cost of records, and case, and if others find even some small! 
even the cost of upkeep, is a minor matter hints of value for their own use he will 
so long as they serve the purpose well, the well content. 
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Tue American City aims to make available to the largest possible number 
of persons the ideals of thinkers and the practical exferience of workers for the 
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The School Nurse a Factor in Public Health 
and Sanitation* 


By W. R. Lynch 


Manager, Department of Welfare and Health, Spray, N. C. 


HE following suggestions come from 
the actual experience of nurses en- 
gaged in school work. Many of them 

have been tried out in at least one indus- 
trial community in the South and have 
proved entirely practical. 


Inspections at the Schools 

\t the begining of the school year the 
nurse may assist the physician in making 
examinations of the children. She can re 
cord the findings carefully and file them for 
future reference, and also see that recom- 
mendations for treatment are followed up. 
In case no physician is employed she may 
herself make general examinations and may 
refer defective children to proper sources 
of treatment, through their parents. Sub- 
sequent examinations will enable her to fol- 
low up the with such additional 
emphasis as she can until the necessary 
treatment has been given the child. Exam- 
inations have proved of but little value 
without the thorough follow-up campaign. 

The nurse may make a daily tour of visi- 
tation to each of the classrooms, and, with 
the codperation of the teacher, may study 
any children suspected of being abnormal 
or defective. This, of would re- 
quire close observation for varying lengths 
of time, depending cn the case. During 
these tours she may discove: children 
suspected of having infectious or conta- 
gious diseases, and she will know what to 
do immediately to protect the others and 
prevent the spread of the disease among 
the other children and the community. 


Her Work as a Counsellor 

Who would be in better position to con- 
sider the sanitary condition of the school 
and the grounds, the cleanliness and venti- 
lation of the classrooms, and to make 
recommendations regarding them? The 
school nurse can arrange for personal in 
terviews with the girls and advise and in- 
struct them in matters of personal hygiene 


cases 


course, 


"From a paper read at the recent annual meeting 
of the Southeastern Sanitary Association, at Bruns 
wick, Ga 


and health. What would be practically im- 
possible for the average teacher along this 
line would be 


easy and natural for the 


school nurse. She should be 


qualified to 
give lectures in the different classrooms on 
pertinent health 


with 


themes and invite con 
individual students. Such 
truths, impressed upon the young mind at 
school, will find expression in the home 
lhe results that may be 


ferences 


obtained in this 
Che wide-awake, 
ingenious school nurse may inaugurate and 
effectively direct campaigns for 
good health among the children, such as 
swatting the fly, death to the mosquito, 
house 


way are fairly amazing. 


Various 


screening, anti-tuberculosis, home 


and civic beautification. 


Her Salary 
Questions regarding the expense of the 
work naturally arise. The nurse should be 
one of the faculty of the school, and het 
salary, if possible, should be 
the same 


‘ared for in 
that of any other 
\nother plan would be to have it 
provided for by public, 
vate subscription. 


manner as 
teacher. 
individual or pri- 
In industrial communi- 
ties it may be borne by the manufacturing 
interests. 


Her Work for the Communiiy 
In addition to the 
above, the 


activities suggested 
organize Little 


Mothers’ clubs among the school girls, and 


nurse may 


in a thousand ways may contribute to their 
fund of knowledge such information as will 
he of practical value to them when they be- 
come home builders. The mothers of the 
school children may be organized into civic 
clubs, with the fine object of improving 
conditions in the community, both from the 
standpoint of health and morality, and from 
that of the general social environment under 
which the children must be raised In 
schools where there is no domestic science 
teacher the school nurse could render good 
service in this all-important work by giving 
instruction 

placing the 


on the preparation of foods, 


their 
and digestibility. She could co- 


proper emphasis upon 


economy 
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The Titan 
of 


Commerce 





The Complete Line 
Worm Drive—1% and 24% tons 
Chain Drive—1%, 2 bho 4,5 
and 6 tons 
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N old Greek mythology the Titans were beings h 

of superhuman strength, size and intellect. 

They were capable of performing tasks beyond 

the power of ordinary men. 
Commerce today has its Titans in the Kelly Trucks. 
They are super trucks—giants for work. Full loads, 
rough roads, steep grades, heavy going, long hauls 
can’t stop the Kelly. Wherever Kellys go they 
set up new records in truck performance. 
Strength, sturdiness and simplicity are the most 
notable features of Kelly construction. The fewest 
parts; every one easily accessible for any adjust- 
ments or replacements. Power adequate for any 
effort, with ample reserve for secondary operations. 
Unusual flexibility to meet all the varying strains 
of crowded traffic. Exceptionally powerful brakes 

two sets on the rear wheels, where truck brakes 
ought to be. 
Behind every Kelly Truck is Kelly service. An 
organization that is practical, complete, competent 
and always available. Intended to aid you in 
getting the maximum of service at lowest cost and 
maintain the smallest ratio of depreciation. 
‘Like Kelly Does’’— FREE 

A valuable monthly publication of great interest 

to all truck users, sent free upon request. Con- 

tains vital facts for anyone concerned in truck 

delivery. Write for it. 


The Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. 
1307 Burt Street, Springfield, Ohio 
One of the fleet of Kellys, 


equipped with Kinney Oilers 
operated by the Barrett Mfg.Co 


1041. BARRETT MANUFACTURING & Ly 
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éperate with the health and sanitary officers 
of the community. What a wealth of in- 
formation can be gained from the children 
of the school! Not a dead animal, an in- 
sanitary condition, or a lax quarantine can 
exist very long without the facts becoming 
known to a school child. 

Think of the vacation period, the well- 
planned series of outings, cross-country 
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hikes, week-end camps for working girls, 
fresh-air outings for tired mothers and 
their babies, and the many other activities 
which can be promoted during this period 
by the school nurse! What possibilities for 
weaving oneself into the life of the com- 
munity and making one’s effort felt in bet- 
tered conditions, in real service for hu- 
manity ! 





A Campaign for Municipal Cleanliness and 
Health 


T a public meeting held in the Audi- 
torium Theater, Baltimore, on May 

23, a campaign was inaugurated to 

make Baltimore “the cleanest and healthiest 
city in the United States.” The objects and 
methods of the campaign were outlined by 
Mayor James H. Preston, who said in part: 


“If we can impress on the citizens the de- 
sirability of having a healthy city, clean pave- 
ments and clean alleys, garbage taken away at 
the proper time, flies and rats exterminated, 
etc., then we will have what I referred to 
about a year ago in a public speech—‘a city 
more akin to the cleanliness of a German city.’ 

“We have laws and ordinances upon what 
must and must not be done, and as far as pos- 
sible insist upon having them strictly carried 
out. There is a point, however, at which the 
law fails and the codperation of the citizen 
begins. The real purpose of this meeting is 
to urge upon you the necessity for collective 
and individual co6peration—in other words, 
that you try to bring home the fact to the 
people that it should be a pleasure for them 
to aid in keeping their premises clean and 
sanitary and not rely so much upon the health 
officers of the city to compel compliance with 
the laws and ordinances which so vitally affect 
the health and happiness of all. 

“In most of the large cities, a clean city cru- 
sade is inaugurated every spring, at which 
time great quantities of rubbish and trash are 
taken from the premises of the homes and 
business places in their respective communi- 
ties. This is a very good practice in one re- 
spect, but I believe it can be greatly improved 
upon. It is our duty to so educate our people 
that they will at all times keep their premises 
clean and free of filth, rubbish and disease- 
breeding accumulations of all kinds. There 
should be a clean city crusade twelve months 
in a year—not confined to any seasonal ac- 
tivity. 

“T intend to use every agency at my com- 
mand, officially, and call upon all the civic 
agencies and individual help I can muster, to 
make this campaign fruitful of what occurs 
to me as a most essential municipal activity— 
one towards health and cleanliness. If you 


will observe the following rules that have been 

laid down for guidance in this work, our ef 

forts will be fruitful of splendid results: 
(1) An energetic awakening of ral 


gene public it 


terest—such as will assure a definite, practical cx 
operation on the part of every mar woman ar 
child 

(2) The starting of a movement umong house 
holders that will check up all filth-accumulating 


practices on private property 
(3) The creation of a public sentiment which will 
stop the tossing or sweeping of paper, refuse and 
miscellaneous dirt into the public streets and alleys 
(4) The introduction of a sanitary garbage can, 
and the handling of the same so as to suppress 
odors, flies, rats and other offensive vermin 
(5) A wisely conducted campaign among the pupils 
} 


of the elementary and other schools hereby the 


children themselves will be induced to observe rules 
of health and cleanliness, and whereby each wil 
become a factor in causing those “at home” to take 
an interest in this movement for a cleaner and more 


healthful city 

(6) A utilization of the powers and influence of 
the various improvement, civic and similar local as 
sociations If all such associations will convert their 
public spirit into definite, practical neighborhood ax 
tion, they will produce wonders The officers and 
members of each association should take up this mat 
ter aggressively and each try to outrival the others in 
this splendid public work 

(7) A special line of action should be undertaken 
by the women wherein they will, by education, sug 


ig 
gestion, example or otherwise, make an effective im 
press for good upon all householders his particular 


item of activity should be handled by a competent 
committee of women 

(8) Development of plans whereby enterprising men 
and women, who have a spirit of initiative and the 
courage to act, will undertake to organize a “block 
movement’’—that is to say, a movement among those 


living in a particular block Coéperation, thus in 
vited, will result in splendid service among the resi 
dents of such blocks These “hlock movements” will 


find the Committee at the City Hall ready to give 
assistance 

(9) Enlisting the influence of the business met 
whereby they will introduce measures that will mini 
mize unsanitary conditions in and around their busi 
ness places or factories; and whereby they will stop 
their employees from throwing or sweeping refuse 
and dirt into the public highways 

(10) The securing of action among the owners 
of stables, especially the smaller or private stables, 
whereby they will reduce the fly-breeding conditions 
that make such stables a menace 

(11) Specialization in the matter of food-producing 
and the food-selling establishments so as to induce 
them to take practical steps towards preventing their 
wares from being contaminated by flies, dirt or other 
disease-breeding agencies. 

(12) The establishment of the best sanitary pra 
tices in the markets. Ways and means, in this direc 
tion, could be worked out by the market people them 
selves under proper expert advice 

(18) Coéperative action on the part of everybody 
in a renewed mosquito crusade. 
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A fifty percent saving on 
wo PACKARD fire trucks 

















ation hose, chemical and ladder trucks to ils fire 

department equipment at the price usually paid for one 
motor-driven unit. The bodies taken from the old horse- 
drawn vehicles were fitted to two one-ton Packard chainless 
truck chassis. ‘The complete cost was slightly under the 
appropriation originally made for the purchase of a single 
special fire vehicle. 


[Msc City of Elgin, Illinois, recently added two combin- 


**We saved just fifty percent and have afforded the city 
double the protection by adapting our horse-drawn bodies to 
Packard chassis,”” writes C. L. Kohn, Commissioner of Public 
Health and Safety of the Illinois municipality. ‘*‘We could 
not afford to take chances with any equipment which was not 
absolutely reliable, but the Packard meets every requirement.” 


Municipalities require that their investment in motor 
equipment suffer as little as possible through depreciation. 
The Packard is the most advanced design and is built to stand 
hard service over a long period of years, 


There is a Packard truck for every municipal hauling 
requirement—seven sizes, 1 to 642 tons’ capacity—and a wide 
range of frame lengths and body styles for any kind of load. 
Write Department L, for catalog and data on Packard perform- 


ance in municipal service. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Derrorr 








Ask the man who owns one 


OP 
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(14) Stopping all builders and wreckers from better in cure as 

spreading dirt and refuse over the streets. Some care (20) Arrangement for x ’ 

should likewise be exercised by them in keeping down ated conference on the part of \ 

dust during the construction activities of the summer charity, improvement and health-g g ga 

period F tions whereby they will be able n 
(15) Active codperation on the part of all muni poteiialities in this particular work 

cipal departments whereby each will be effectively (21) Development of special t et t 

helpful in producing the good results for which this needs of each special condition or t mmplish some 

movement ts started. specal line of campaign 
(16) The watching of all water-supplying wells (22) A special discussior f . 

which may carry germs and diseas« and cleanliness by all physicians in the rs¢ f 
(17) The clearing out of the alleys and the main their professional] visits 

tenance of good conditions after they are smooth (23) A practical preachment of t rincinies 

ly paved a clean and healthful city by the erg f all the 
(18) A close watch upon a houses which are churches 

closed during summer to see that nothing on the (24) A vigilant watchfulness ind helpful coéper 

premises becomes a mosquito breeder or other menace ition on the part of every patrols \ carefu 

to the surrounding neighborhood hservation of all premises by t nolies S totinen 
(19) An accentuation of the rules and practices by helpful ggest s t } . he of 

of personal sanitation,—with the words “prevention immeasurable service 





The Automobile and the City Plan* 


By Nelson P. Lewis 


Chief Engineer of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New York City 


1. The effect of the motor vehicle upon 
the city plan of the future, and that means 
upon city planning, will be beneficial in that 
it will aid in bringing about some of the 
most important results that city planners 
are striving to attain, such as: 

(a) The discouragement of further cen- 
tralization, by reason of the fact that dis- 
tances can more readily be overcome, and 
less time will be consumed by men and 
women going to and from their work. 

(b) Land values will be more diffused. 
While they will be increased in the aggre- 
gate, sensational increases in some places 
and stagnation in others will be less likely, 
and real estate will be put on a more stable 
basis. 

(c) A better class of street and road im- 
provements wili be insisted upon, and they 
in turn will stimulate better improvement 
of the abutting property. 

(d) The more general use of the motor 
car will result in a better knowledge on the 
part of the citizen of his city and its envi- 
rons. He will thus acquire a greater in- 
terest in the improvement of both and a 
more widespread interest in city-wide plan- 
ning will be developed. 

2. While the amount of traffic on impor- 
tant thoroughfares will be greatly in- 
creased, the greater speed and flexibility of 
the motor vehicle will permit a much 
greater volume of traffic to be accommo- 





*The author’s summary of his conclusions as em- 
bodied in a paper read before the National Con 
ference on City Planning, at Cleveland, Ohio, June 5, 
1915. The complete paper is published in the June 
number of The City Plan. 


dated with safety in the same street, pro- 
vided: 

(a) That the speed and movement of all 
vehicles are controlled by intelligent police 
regulations, so that the safety of riders and 
pedestrians shall be protected. This means 
regulation of pedestrians as well as vehicu 
lar movement, and the education of both 
in the principle of “Safety First.” 

(b) That the width of commercial vehi 
cles is so regulated that the number of lines 
of traffic which a street can accommodate 
will not be reduced and the capacity of the 
roadway thereby seriously curtailed. This 
might be accomplished by the imposition of 
a tax or license fee which would be uni 
form for all vehicles having an over-all 
width of 7 feet or less, with an additional 
tax, increasing in geometrical ratio for 
each inch of width over 7 feet. 

(c) That the wheel loads are so re- 
stricted that the sustaining power of street 
pavement and foundation is not exceeded. 
The most rational way to do this would be 
to prohibit wheel loads in excess of 700 
pounds per inch-width of tire, and these 
only on rubber tires; the maximum loads 
on steel tires to be less, or, say, 600 pounds 
per inch of width. 

3. The greatest congestion, delay and 
danger will be found where the traffic is 
most mixed. The traffic problem will, there- 
fore, be simplified if heavy manufacturing, 
business and residences are confined so far 
as possible to certain well-defined districts. 
Regulations having this end in view are 
becoming more generally recognized as an 
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Sterling Oil Distributors 


The City of Milwaukee, which selected Sterling-Kindling Squeegee Street 
Washers, also uses Sterling Oil Distributors—positive proof of the excellent 





performance and satisfaction of Sterling Equipment. 


Sterling pressure type oil distributors are 
built in 1200 and 1500 gallons capacity. 
Tanks are easily demountable so that 
dumping or stationary bodies may be read- 
ily fitted to the Sterling Chassis. The in- 
ternal heating system maintains sufficient 
temperature under all conditions of weather 
to liquify oils and road treatment com- 
pounds of any specific gravity. The oil is 
sprayed in a fan-shaped stream by a ro- 
tary pressure pump driven from the chassis 


transmission gears. Spray is easily con- 
trolled—maximum width, 8 feet. Nozzles 
are designed to deliver from 4 to 1% gal- 
lons per square yard at a truck speed of 24 
miles per hour. 


Built on the Sterling Worm Drive Chassis, 
known for its remarkable simplicity. All 
mechanism housed and protected. 

Sterling Oil Distributors give maximum 


years of service and apply road treatment 
compound at minimum expense, 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS, PRICES AND INTERESTING 
DATA ON SAVINGS EFFECTED 








830 ROGERS ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


STERLING MOTOR 
TRUCK COMPANY 


Builders of Motor Trucks Exclusively 
For Nine Years 
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essential part of good city planning. 

4. Horse-drawn trafhe requires relatively 
light grades. Motor cars and trucks can 
overcome much steeper grades, and consid- 
able expense can, therefore, be saved in reg- 
ulating streets, as they can conform more 
closely to the topography. The greater 
speed of the motor vehicle will also justify 
longer detours to avoid excessive grades, 
and little time will be lost thereby. 

5. While street corners and junctions 
should be improved wherever possible, 
manufacturers of motor vehicles should un- 
derstand that they must adapt their vehicles 
to street conditions wherever possible, and 
that they should not be satisfied with pres- 
ent practice and expect the city streets to 
be adapted to such practice. The mobility 
of such vehicles, the short turning radius 
for the heaviest motor trucks, and the in- 
genuity which has been displayed in the 
design of trailers which will follow the 


CAN GiTy gy 
tractor without the cutting of corners, give 
promise that such adaptation to existing 
conditions is possibl Ever ttort should 
be made to conform with the « or ¢ 
ditions before demands ar made for modi 
fications of street details at great public 
expense. 
6. With decreasing cost of light mot 

cars and with the likelihood of cheaper fuel 
the number of such cars will doubtless con 


tinue to increase. The problem of their 


accommodation in public streets will solv 
itself with the improvement of the chat 
acter of road surfaces, althoug 
problem will be presented In pl! viding Tor 
the accommodation of standing cars. This 
will undoubtedly require the widening of 
roadways where possible at the expense of 
the sidewalks and the provision at frequent 
intervals of parking spaces where cars may 


be left and cared for at a moderate charge 





Kindergartens 


Supported by the demands of individual 
citizens, women’s clubs, civic organizations 
and the daily press, the school authorities 
of San Francisco have recently recom- 
mended the establishment of 20 additional 
kindergartens. This means that when the 
estimate they have presented to the proper 
authorities has been formally approved, ap- 
proximately 1,000 more children between 
four and six years old in San Francisco 
will receive the well-rounded training 
which the kindergarten gives, through its 
play-work, songs, games and stories. 

Until recently San Francisco has _ not 
been as advanced as most large cities of the 
United States in providing public educa- 
tion for children under primary school age, 
having but 11 kindergartens publicly sup- 
ported. This was the more surprising be- 
cause it had the most famous of the early 
kindergarten philanthropies; and for many 
years no other city had so many or such 
generously provided beneficences of this 
kind, 

Two factors of universal interest stand 
out in the action of the San Francisco 
board: the passage of a new form of kin- 
dergarten legislation in California three 
years ago, and the thorough canvass of the 
state, during the last two years, to arouse 
parents and educators to the opportuni- 


in California 


ties the new law brings to the people 
California now has one of the best kin- 


dergarten laws in the country. It says that 
whenever parents of 25 children of kinder- 
garten age who live within a mile of an el 


1 
mentary school want a kindergarten, the 
way is open for them to get one simply by 
petitioning the local educational authorities 

It was not, however, until the law had 
been brought to the attention of the peopl 
through systematic effort, that any marked 
advantage was reaped from its favorable 
provisions. A number of agencies contrib 
uted to make the law effective. In I9I4 a 
f the United States 
Bureau of Education, who is also a field 
secretary of the National Kindergarten As 


special collaborator « 


sociation, began cooperating with parents 
and state and local school officials to bring 
about the establishment of more classes 
Through her efforts, and the efforts of cit 

zens within and without the schools, the 
number of girls and boys receiving kinder 
garten instruction throughout California 
has practically doubled since this extensior 
work was begun. Los Angeles, which ma 

be taken as an example, now has 133 kin- 
dergartens, as compared with 74 in IgI2 
Oakland, which had only 3 kindergartens 
before the law passed, has 30 at the present 
time. 
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BE UP-TO-DATE 
Double Service rm Trolley Poles 


———_--—— — 

















THE OLD WAY 


THE NEW WAY (24 Hours Service) 
Two sets of poles. 


One set of Elreco combination poles. 


Tubular steel for supporting trolley wires The addition of ornamental bracket and base 
Z , : transforms the ordinary plain trolley pole into 
Cast iron standards for lighting. a handsome lighting standard. 
“White Way” is obtained at less than one 
DOUBLE EXPENSE ; 


half the cost of a separate installation, 


Unnecessary obstruction along the curb line Lighting wires may be attached to top of 


Underground wiring absolutely necessary poles—saving all expensive underground con- 
: ae struction. 

Difficulty of keeping both sets of poles in Curb line free from all unnecessary obstruc 

alignment. tion. 


GET FULL DETAILS AND CATALOG 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers Cincinnati, Ohio 
NEW YORK, 30 Church Street 
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Municipal Law and Finance 





Abutters’ Rights in Cleveland 

The validity of the provision in the 
Cleveland city charter to the effect .that 
consent of abutting property owners shall 
not be necessary to the construction of a 
street railway improvement, was recently 
upheld by the Ohio Supreme Court in the 
case of Billings vs. Cleveland Railway Com 
pany. The chief question of law involved 
in the case was as to whether the Cleveland 
charter, adopted under the Home Rule 
\mendment to the Ohio Constitution, pre- 
vailed as against the general laws of the 
state, so far as the city of Cleveland is con- 
cerned. The charter specifically made un- 
necessary the securing of property owners’ 
consent to a street railway improvement, 
and the Supreme Court declared that the 
building of a street railroad within a muni- 
cipality was a matter of purely municipal 
concern and that the charter prevailed as 
against the state law. 


+ + 


Controlling Use of Private Property 


\n ordinance of the city of Goodland, 
Kan., provided that it should be unlawful 
to deposit or permit to remain on any lot 
in the city “any tin cans, manure, ashes, 
garbage, slops, swill, refuse, filth, offal, un- 
wholesome substance, vegetable matter, or 
animal matter, or any rubbish whatever.” 
lhe Kansas Supreme Court has just de- 
cided that this ordinance is void for failing 
to discriminate between noxious and _ in- 
noxious substances. The court points out 
that the ordinance did not merely purport 
to prohibit deposits which would be offen- 
sive to neighbors or detrimental to the pub- 
lic health. The measure was held to be bad 
because it would prevent ashes from being 
kept in even a safe receptacle, and garbage 
from being held until called for by a col- 
lector, and because it would virtuaHy pre- 
vent keeping of domestic animals in the 
city, inasmuch as their manure could not 
be immediately removed from the city 
The opinion concludes: “Having under- 


taken without qualification to make things 
nuisances which are not so in fact, and 
which become nuisances only under condi 
tions which are not recognized, section 
of the ordinance is void.” (City of Good 
land Vs. Popejoy, 157 Pac inc Re | ortet 
410.) 
+ + 


Municipal Responsibility 
Concerning Streets 

Although it may be public-spirited, and 
for that reason commendable, for municipal 
officers to invite residents of their city to 
deposit rubbish in streets for collection by 


the municipality, instead of requiring or at 
least allowing the residents to do that work 
for themselves, the municipality is liable for 
injuries sustained by a traveler along a 
street, resulting from such obstructions, a 


cording to a late decision of the \ppellate 


Division of the New York Supreme Court 


handed down in the case of Lyman vs. Vil 
lage of Potsdam, 159 New York Suppl 
ment, 7I. The court said ‘It is the duty 


of a municipality to keep its streets fre 
from obstructions. ... A nuisance was 
created with the consent and on the invi 
tation of the village authorities 


+ + 
Referendum Repeal of Ordinances 


When an ordinance adopted by a city 
council has been repealed pursuant to a 
petition filed for a referendum, the council 
cannot validly reenact the measure, holds 
the Minnesota Supreme Court in the r 
cent case of Megnella vs. Meining, 157 
Northwestern Reporter, 991. But the court 
also decides that “it is equally clear that 
the council is not prevented from legislat 
ing on the subject-matter of the dead ord 
nance. It doubtless may, if it acts in good 
faith and with no intent to evade the effect 
of the referendum petition, pass an ordi 
nance covering the same subject-matter 
that is essentially different from the ordi 
nance protested against, avoiding, perhaps, 
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BIG TONNAGE—BIG SAVINGS \ 


The Knox tractor hauls all forms of heavy tonnage at a big saving over 
horses or motor trucks 


Tonnage limitations practically disappear because of the endless variety of 
trailers that can be used in connection with the Knox tractor. The accom- 
panying illustrations show a 2-way, 2-compartment, side dumping trailer of a 
most advanced type. Each compartment has a cubical capacity of 4 yards. The 
simple method of dumping eliminates all devices such as hand hoists, hydraulic 


hoists, etc 
Write for ‘“‘Hauling Costs Reduced’’ 


Our big new illustrated bulletin, “ Hauling Costs Reduced,” pictures 
Knox tractors with various forms of trailers in the actual service of enthu- 
siastic owners. Write for your copy today. 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES 
Springfield, Mass, U.S. A. 
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the objections made to the first ordinance.” 
\ccordingly the decision upholds the valid- 
ity of an ordinance adopted by the Duluth 
City Council regulating “jitneys,” although 
an earlier ordinance on the same subject 
was suspended by the filing of a referen- 
dum petition; it appearing that the two 
measures differed in important particulars 
and there being no showing that the city 
council, in passing the second ordinance, 
acted in bad faith or with intent to evade 
the charter provisions relating to referen- 
dum, 


+ + 


Validity of Municipal Contracts 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals lately 
applied the rule that persons dealing with 
municipal corporations must, at their peril, 
ascertain the limitations on the powers of 
the municipal officers to make contracts and 
the manner in which contracts must be 
made, in the case of City of Princeton vs 
Princeton Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany (179 Southwestern Reporter, 1,079), 
by holding that a franchise granted without 
complying with charter requirements for 
advertising for and receipt of proposals, or 
granted for a longer period than permitted 
by the charter, is void. 


+ + 


A Free Legal Aid Bureau for 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

The city of Lincoln, Neb., has an ordi- 
nance, fathered by Mayor Charles W. 
Bryan, which authorized the establishment 
of a free legal aid bureau where persons 
unable to pay lawyer’s fees could obtain 
legal advice. The bureau was opened in 
October, 1915, in charge of Sterling F. 
Mutz. Since that time it has handled 197 
cases and has collected in wages for its 
clients an amount approximating $750. 
* The text of the ordinance (No. 1357) 
estaviishing the bureau is as follows: 


Section 1. There is hereby created a free legal 
aid department of the city of Lincoln, Nebraska 

Section 2. Said department shall be under the 
supervision and direction of the commissioner of 
public affairs, and shall be conducted by the city 
attorney. 

Section 3. The city attorney shall, upon request 
by residents of the city of Lincoln, who are not 
financially able to employ counsel, such _ inability 
having first been shown to the satisfaction of the city 
attorney, furnish such persons legal aid and advice, 
and defend them in any civil litigation in which, in 
his judgment, they “are being persecuted or unjustly 
harassed. 

The city attorney shall prosecute for such persons 
actions for the collection of wages or other demands 
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+ + 


The First Hay-Fever Ordinance 

lo the city of New Orleans is attributed 
the distinction of having enacted the first 
hay-fever ordinance in America. Whil 
hay fever is not a disease that figures in 
the death rate, it is a disease that occasions 
much suffering and annoyance to those af- 
flicted, who are said to number about 2 per 
cent of the population in many sections of 
the United States. 

lhe ordinance was passed by the New 
Orleans Commission Council through the 
joint efforts of the American Havy-Fever 
Prevention Association, the city Board of 
Health, and the Department of Public 
Works. It reads as follows: 
\N RDINANCE FOR H TER PE N F TH 


PUBLIC HEALTH. AND PARTICULAR PREVENT THE 


SPREAD OF DISEASE 


Section 1 Be it rdained y the Commis 
Council of the City of New Orleans, that; 

(1) The tenant T oce pant t at leased or ur 
upied premises, lot or other area ull not permit 
weeds or grass over tw teet 1 height to grow 
tand on the premises, lot or area leased or occupied 


by him 


(2) The wner of any prem lot r ther area, 
not leased or occupied by anot r pe sha 
permit weeds or gras ver two feet i eight to grow 
or stand on such premise lot or other area owned 
by him 

(3) The tenant or occupant of any leased or ox 
cupied premises, lot or other area sha not permit 
weeds or grass over one foot in height to grow or 
stand on the sidewalk or banquette abutting the 
premises, lot or other area leased t aK ipied 
him 

(4) The owner of any premise lot or other area 
not leased or occupied by another person, shall not 
permit weeds or grass over one foot height t 
grow or stand on the sidewalk or banquette abutting 
such premises, lot or area owne I 1 

(5) A firm or corporation having franchise rights 
or privileges on the streets shall not permit weeds 
or grass over ne foot in height to grow or stand 
on any street or area, or any part thereof, which 
by the terms of its franchise, it is bound to care for 
or to keep in good order, conditior r repair 

(6) For the purpose f enforcing the provisior 
f this ordinance, a corporation sha be deemed t 
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What this Truck MarkStandsTor 


OC 


GENERAL morToRsS COMPANY 


TRUCKS 

















First, it is the symbol of “Truck 
Headquarters” —the source of the most 
complete line of worm and chain drive 
trucks for every municipal use. 


It stands for motor trucks whose con- 
struction measures up to the most exact- 
ing requirements of municipal trucking 
everywhere. 


It stands for the finished product of practical, 
experienced men working in shoulder-to-shoulder 
co-operation throughout every department of 
the great G. M. C. factory. 


It stands for motor trucks of greatest pulling 
power—trucks that pull up hills and out of holes 
impossible for other two-wheel driven trucks—a 
strong statement, but one proved by trucks in 
active service. 


It stands for a line of trucks unsurpassed in quality, un 

valed in economy and unequaled in performance — yet 

ced lower than other high grade trucks—decidedly a line 
should investigate 


Complete information relating to every phase of municipal 
ucking will be forwarded on request at any time. Better 
write for this valuable data today. 


tr 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of General Motors Company 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Direct Factory Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago 


Philadelphia, St. Louis (87 
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be represented by its president, or in his absence by 
its vice-president, or in the absence of both by the 
officer or individual in charge of the affairs of the 
corporation, and such representatives shall be held 
responsible and punishable for any violation by the 
corporation of the provisions of this ordinance 


(7) Each of the members of a firm shall be held 
responsible and punishable for any violation by the 
firm of the provisions of this ordinance 


(8) For every violation of any of the provisions 
of this ordinance, the person responsible shall, on 
onviction, be punished by a fine of not iess than 
one dollar, nor more than twenty-five dollars, and 
in default of yayment of the fine, by imprisonment 
in the parish prison for not less than ten days nor 
more than thirty days, or both, in the discretion of 
the court having jurisdiction 


Section 2. Bt it further ordained, etc., that all 
ordinances and parts of ordinances in conflict with 
the provisions of this ordinance be and the ame 
are hereby repealed 


+ + 


Topeka’s System of Handling 
Municipal Bonds 


Kansas municipal bonds have proved to 
be an attractive investment for shopmen, 
clerks, professional men, merchants and 
business men generally. This is due partly 
to the fact that municipal bonds in Kansas 
are non-taxable; but it is due even more 
to the plan introduced by W. H. Wasson, 
Commissioner of Finance and Revenue, by 
which the bonds are sold. 

Under the previous system Topeka’s 
bonds were offered in large blocks to East- 
ern buyers. Now the bonds are issued in 
instalments. They bear 4% per cent inter- 
est and are sold at par. The distribution 
of the bonds to the buyers is done through 
cooperation of the city with some bank or 
trust company, which has charge of hand- 
ling them. The city draws two per cent per 
annum on the daily bank balances. By 
issuing the bonds in installments the money 
is secured as needed by the city in carrying 
on its various phases of municipal endeavor. 

The aim is to distribute bonds among 
people in and about Topeka first, care being 
taken to see that the small investors are 
supplied before those who wish to subscribe 
for large amounts. 

Persons who purchase Topeka’s bonds 
naturally taken a keener interest than they 
otherwise would in the city’s affairs. This 
makes them better citizens. Commissioner 
Wasson also points out the fact that by sell- 
ing the city bonds to the home folks the 
money is kept in Topeka. When a coupon 
is paid or a bond is redeemed, a resident 
gets the money, and in the latter case he 
will usually be ready to buy another bond 
with it. 
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St. Paul Continues Its “City Bank’’ 
At the municipal election in May the 
voters of St. Paul expressed unmistakably 
their approval of the so-called “Ciiy Bank.” 
Practically all public works in St. Paul 
are paid for by special assessments against 
the owners of benefited lands 
these improvements, bonds are 
are cancelled as the 
lected over 


lo finance 
issued which 
assessments are col 
a series of years. In order to 
make the bonds convenient as a form of 
investment for the citizens, they are issued 
directly to the people in small denomina 
tions—$10, or any multiple thereof. They 
bear 4 per cent interest and are redeemable 
by the city on demand. 

This plan, which had come to be known 
as the “City Bank,” had been in use for 
about three Its legality had 
questioned, though never attacked in the 
courts. To remove all doubts on the 
subject, an amendment to the charter was 
prepared for 


years. been 


submission to the peopl 
While this amendment was pending, a run 
was started on the bank, and nearly a mil 
lion dollars’ worth of bonds were redeemed 
by the city in three or four days. 

When the votes were counted on election 
day it was found that the people had en 
dorsed the “City Bank” by 21,470 to 7,685 
More people voted on this question than 
for mayor. The following day the money 
that had been drawn out 
back in the bank. 


began to pour 


+ + 


Land Value Taxation Adopted by 
Sydney, New South Wales 

The largest city on the Australian con- 
tinent, Sydney, the capital of New South 
Wales, will its municipal 
revenues by land value taxation. A cor 
respondent of The Public writes: 


hereafter raise 


“On the thirteenth day of April the Sydney 
City Council decided to impose all its taxation 
or rates, on the value of land apart from all 
improvements This reform has been de 


manded for years. At the recent City Council 
elections a majority was elected in favor of 
It ee 

“The area controlled by the City ( 


mune) 1s 
comparatively small. It is surrounded by forty 
suburban municipalities and one shire Phe 
total area is 123,299 acres The latest popula 
tion figures are 713,260, and the value of land 
is set down at £53,138,686. Proposals for 

Greater Sydney have been talked about for 
vears, and a scheme drawn up, but no progress 
has been made with it. Throughout the whole 
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There’s a Right Machine for Every Job 
in the “Panama Line.” 


The “Panama Line” is a complete line; it comprises practically everything necessary for the building of good 
roads. No matter what your road requirements may be you will find a machine to meet them in the “* Panama Line 
This line has built for itself an unequaled reputation for mechanical perfection, efficiency and low cost of 


operation, and each machine that leaves our factory must be worthy of the “Panama Line.” 


The “Panama” Giant 


his machine is now pronounced, by the best experts of the country, to be the highest type of reversible road 
machine. For range of work, strength, durability and ease of operation it is unexcelled and, although built for 
tractor use, it will stand the strain of continued engine use, and of doing its own plowing. 


The “Panama” Giant with Scarifier 


lhe “Panama Scarifier” which is built into and is really a part of this machine gives two machines in one 
Che attachment may be used with the blade or drawn up out of the way and the blade used alone. There is no 
necessity to remove the one while the other is being used, as is the case in other machines. 


The “Boston” Grader 


“The most successful light grader ever produced.” Owing to its light weight and small size it will work under 
conditions and in places where it would be impossible to work a larger machine satisfactorily. The blade can be 
lowered or raised easily from the driver’s seat and the machine can be shifted 22 inches on the rear axle. It takes 
but a few minutes work to tilt the blade and you have a most efficient drag. 


Th “Pp ” J ° 

e anama unior ° 
This machine has done more for good roads, and at a smaller cost, than any other small road tool. It is not 

recommended for heavy work, but for maintaining roads is unexcelled. The blade can be conveniently reversed 

by the operator to either right or left and the cutting blade raised or lowered. 


The “Panama” Junior Improved 


Unlike the “Panama” Junior this machine has a curved mold board and its roller bearing wheels assure 
ease of operation for both man and beast. The machine can be worked with or without a tongue and will turn 
in any space in which a team will. 


The “Panama” Landslide Grader 


Among the features that recommend the “Panama” Landslide Grader are roller bearing front 
and rear wheels on steel shafting, the ease and speed with which the mold board can be raised o1 
lowered, and the extreme angle at which the blade can be worked. 











6c ° ” 
£6. Det Get the “Panama Line” Catalog 
Mig. Co. And learn how and why these machines are capable of exceptionally good work. Our 
pateeeewe % catalog will give you complete and detailed information regarding the above 


machines, their construction, and the reasons for their superiority. It will also 
%, tell you about “Panama” Culvert Pipe and other road tools belonging to 
the ““Panama Line.” If you are looking for the right machine for your 
V% job, just send for our catalog, and any other information you may desire, 


Y you'll be glad you did. 


Gentlemen — 
Send your “Panama 

Line” catalog as offered in 

Tae Awearican Cirr. 


THE F B.ZIEG MFG. COMPANY 


Fredericktown, Ohio 
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of that area the whole of the municipal taxa- 
tion this year will be drawn from the value of 


land exclusive of all improvements, except 
several hundred pounds in a couple of the 
suburban areas. There are no taxes on per- 


sonal property. 

‘In addition to the metropolitan area given 
there is an outer area where quite a number of 
ity business men and workers live. It com- 
prises at least 400,000 acres, increasing the 
population to 800,000 and the land values to 
f60,000,000. In this outer area all local taxa- 
tion is drawn from the value of land only, ex- 
cept in the municipality of Parramatta. This 
is a very slow, old-fashioned place, which has 
not been able to keep abreast of the times, but 





even in Parramatta fully three-fourths of 
local taxati is drawn from land 

“Sydney and the surrounding su now 
show the most striking example to t rl 
of the practical application of the principles 
of Henry George Here you wMfll find an u 
stallment of the single-tax system working i 
its best and simplest form. Not even in the 
United States is there such a monument to the 
genius and humanity of the Prophet of Sar 
Francisco he suburbs and the rest of the 
state have for years obtained nearly all thei 


taxation from land values. The success of the 
system is universal and unquestioned. Most 
people wonder how it is that it was not 
idopted sooner.” 





Spending Money to Save It 


An Editorial from The Chicago Daily Tribune 


HERE always will be complaint that 
the Chicago Plan Commission is 
nothing more than an _ organized 

scheme to increase taxes, and that its chief 
function has been to tempt the city into 
vast expenditure for beautification of the 
lake front and the boulevards. Whenever 
Charles H. Wacker or any of the other 
disinterested citizens tell what the commis- 
sion is doing they give rise to exactly that 
sort of talk. ; 

It cannot be sufficiently emphasized that 
the city plan commission is effecting, and 
will effect in the future, enormous econo- 
mies for the city. These expensive projects 
which the commission advocates so earnest 
ly will save the next generations of Chi 
cagoans from the expense of tearing down 
what we are building up. 

If we had had such a commission twenty 
years ago we should not be spending money 
and energy on complicated terminal prob- 
lems, nor bewailing the absence of streets 
leading out of the loop district. We should 
not have a postoffice which is far too small 
to handle our mail. We should not be tear- 
ing down huge new buildings to make way 
for railroad stations. 

Chicago has not stopped growing. Both 
the city as a corporation and the citizens as 
individuals will spend millions of dollars 
building and rebuilding the city. It is to 
make this expenditure as economical as 
possible that the Chicago Plan Commission 


was organized. Anyone can understand 
that to erect beautiful residences in a se 
tion of the city which in five years will be 
overrun by factories is an enormous waste 
of money. If we build wrong our children 
will have to tear down, even if «ve are not 
compelled to tear down ourselves 

Every department of the city should be 
closely affiliated with the Chicago plan. If 
they do, fewer streets will be too narrow or 
too wide, fewer useless car lines will be 
established, fewer sewers will have to be 
relaid and enlarged. A proper coordination 
of the departments and the public utilities 
companies would prevent half of the tearing 
up of the streets. Chicago tears up hun- 
dreds of miles of streets a year for one pur- 
pose or another. A pavement is hardly 
down before portions f it have to be torn 
up. 

Under a scheme of unregulated growth, 
Chicago would have to rebuild itself every 
few years. There is far too much of that 
now. It is stupid expense that the Chicago 
plan commission is attempting to eliminate 
Most of the money we are spending now is 
being spent to correct past n istakes. 

Of course, no city planning commission 
is infallible We shall continue to spend 
some of our money on projects which we 
shall regret. But the commission is helping 
us get full value for every dollar we spend 
in buile'ng up the city. 
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{' /RE and more our 
*"” cities are waking up 
to the fact that street 
sweeping is a real prob- 
lem. If public money 
is to be spent wisely, old 
methods must go. Neces- 
sary operations must be 
combined, and _ useless 
ones cut out. The sooner this is realized, 


the sooner the saving starts. a Yes, Sir / 


The Baker Dustless Pick-up Sweeper, 
city after city testifies, is doing more to 


a dandy sprinkler 


simplify sweeping, save taxes, and put system makes this 

——— good standing than any other Sweeper DUST. 
i | om LESS! The two 
Che sweeper moistens the litter ‘picks it cans on top hold 150 

up—then dumps it in moist piles 500 feet 

apart. One man operates it, and it sweeps gallons of water. 


8,000 square yards an hour! 


It soon pays for itself by eliminating the 
push broom crews entirely, or by making 
them doubly valuable 

Our catalog goes into this subject with 


great clearness and gives letters and figures 
from numerous city officers. Send for it 
it is free. 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 





Dustless, Pick-Up 


503 Stanford Avenue, Springfield, IIs. SW E E > E ke 
New York: Baker-Barron, Inc., 221 W. B’ way 
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Conventions and Exhibitions 





ON THE CALENDAR 
Juty 3-8.—New York City. 

National Education Association of 
the United States. Annual Convention. 
Secretary, Durand W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Jury 6-7—New York Ciry. 

School Garden Association of America 
Secretary, J. L. Randall, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, 4; 

JuLy 6-15.—MANHATTAN, KAN 

School for Rural Leaders. Address 
Division of College Extension, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kan. 

luLty 9-13.—Detroit, Micu. 

World’s Salesmanship Congress. Sec- 
retary, Walter C. Cole, Detroit Board of 
Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 

JuLy 11-13.—GosHEnN, INp. 
Municipal League of Indiana. Annual 
Convention. Secretary, William A. Books, 
City Clerk, Goshen, Ind. 
Juty 19-21.—Houston, TEx 
Texas Commercial Executives’ Asso- 


ciation. Annual Meeting. Secretary, 
E. N. Farris, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
\ucust 16-17—Sr. SterHen, N. B. 


Union of New Brunswick Municipali- 
ties. Annual Convention. Secretary, J. W 
McCready, Fredericton, N. B 

\ucust 16-18.—OsukosuH, WIs. 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities. 
Annual Convention. Secretary, Ford H. 
MacGregor, Madison, Wis. 

\UGUST 21-23.—MONTREAL, QUEBE! 

Union of Canadian Municipalties. An 
nual Convention. Secretary, W. D. Light- 
hall, Westmount, Quebec 

GUST 21-27.—SAn Dreco, CAL. 

Pacific Coast Association of Fire 
Chiefs. Annual Convention. Secretary, 
Ex-Chief H. W. Bringhurst, Seattle, Wash. 
AUGUST 22-24.—NorFOLK, VA 

Association of American Cemetery 
Superintendents. Annual Convention. 
Secretary, Bellet Lawson, Jr., Elmwood 
Cemetery, Chicago. 

AUGUST 22-25.—BALTIMORE, Mp 

International Assocation of Munici- 
pal Electricians. Annual Convention. 
Secretary, Clarence R. George, City Elec- 
trician, Houston, Tex. 

AucGust 23-25—Hauirax, N.S 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. 
Annual Convention. Secretary, Arthur 
Roberts, Bridgewater, N. S 

AUGUST 29-31.—JOHNSTOWN, Pa 

League of Cities of the Third Class in 
Pennsylvania. Annual Convention. Sec- 
retary, Fred H. Gates, City Clerk, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


- 


\UGUST 29-SEPTEMBER I.—ProvivENceE, R. | 
International Association of Fire En- 
gineers. Annual Convention. Secretary 
James McFall, Roanoke, Va. 


\uGuUST 30-31.—TorRoNTO, ON? 

Ontario are Association. A: 
nual Conventi Secretary, FF. S. Spen 
150 Cor wae sae n Life Building, Toront 
Ont. 

SEPTEMBER 6-8.—St. PAUL, MIN 

Northwestern Road Congress. Secri 
tary, Joe L. Long, Moline, Lil 


SEPTEMBER 6-9.—NeWARK, N. J. 

League ot American Municipalities. 
Annual Convention. Secretary, Robert E 
Lee, Secretary to the May rT Baltimore 
Md 

SEPTEMBER 13-15.—PoRTLAND, Mt 

New England Water Works Associa- 
tion. Annual Convention. Secretary, Wil- 
lard Kent, 715 Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass 

SEPTEMBER 25-27.—CLEVELAND, OHIO 

National Association of Commercial 

Organization Secretaries. Annual Meet 


ing Secretary, Howard Strong, Civs 
and Commerce Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
SEPTEMBER 20-28.—CLIFTON Force, VA. 
League of Virginia Municipalities. 
\nnual Meeting Secretary, Luther ( 
Brinson, Portsmouth, Va 
SEPTEMBER 26-29.—St. Louis, Mo 
Smoke Prevention Association. A: 
nual Convention Secretary, Frank A 


Chambers, Department of Smoke Inspec 
tion, Chicago, III 


OctroBperk 2-6.—GRAND RaApips, MICH 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America. Recreation Congress 


Secretary, H. S. Braucher, « Madison 
\venue, New York City 


OCTOBER 9-11 PROVIDENCE, R. | 
National Housing Association. A: 
nual Conference secretary Lawrence 
Veiller, 105 East [wenty second Street 


New York City 


\CTOBER Q-13.—NEWARK, N. J 
American Society of Municipal Im 
provements. Annual vention. Secre- 
tary, Charles Carroll Brown, 702 Wulsi 

Building, Indianapolis, Ind 


OCTOBER 11-12 INDEPENDENCE, KAN. 

League of Kansas Municipalities. \r 
nual Conventior secretary, ‘ H. Talb: 
University of Kansas, Lawr e, Kan 

(JCTOBER 24-27 CINCINNATI, OF 

American Public Health Association. 

Secretary, Selskar M. Gunn, 755 Boylsto 


Street, Boston, Mass 
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EXPANSION 
4 
Take the Risk OUT of Paving 
By Putting the Service IN 
Some Contractors hope that they will not have any buckling. They pour their 
expansion joints. 
Others—the wise ones — know that they will not have any buckling in their 
work. The y use 
CAREY 
EXPANSION 
JIOIN I 
p THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY ELASTITE JOINT 

The Elastite Joint is laid before the street is surfaced. It fills the space , 

absolutely. When the pavement contracts it draws the asphalt compound 

with it. When hot weather comes the Elastite absorbs the expansion of the 

pavement. Keeps the surface true and flat always. 

" We should like to submit a sample of Elastite 
and show you the evidence for our claims. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO., cincinnati, onto 
De 


ae inttt) ' 
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National Conference on City Planning 

Boiled down to five brief paragraphs, the 
principal ideas emphasized at the National 
Conference on City Planning, held in Cleve- 
land June 5 to 7, may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Districting by municipal regulation as 
to height, area and use of buildings is com- 
ing to be generally recognized as a funda- 
mental of city planning. The work being 
done by the Commission on Building Dis- 
tricts and Restrictions in New York City is 
worthy of emulation as to method of proce- 
dure; but other cities will make a serious 
mistake if they copy in their plans the act- 
ual restrictions proposed for New York. 
Such cities still have time to prevent the 
excessive congestion on which the recom- 
mendations of the New York commission 
have of necessity been based. 

2. The automobile has become a factor to 
be reckoned with most seriously in city 
planning. Width of streets, character of 
paving and methods of regulating traffic 
must be planned with increasing attentiov 
to the requirements of motor trucks and 
pleasure vehicles. 

3. Progressive real estate subdividers 
recognize the value of applying city plan- 
ning principles to land development. They 
recognize, too, that their own planning and 
restrictions can be made much more effec- 
tive if codrdinated with well-considered 
plans for the city as a whole. 

4. As the vast majority of cities have 
less than 100,000 population, the Confer- 
ence wisely devoted two sessions to the 
problems of such cities. By planning now 
for future growth, the present generation 
can increase its own welfare and save the 
next generation the cost and discomfort of 
many surgical operations to the city plan. 

5. City planning is only partly effective 
unless correlated with country planning. 
There is much to be said for the desirabil- 
ity of having in each state a central author- 
ity to prepare a state-wide plan and to co- 
ordinate in some degree the town planning 
work of the various municipalities. 

Substantially the same group of men who 
have served the Conference so effectively 
on its general committee and executive 
committee were reélected at the Cleveland 
meeting. Frederick Law Olmsted, of 
Brookline, Mass., was again chosen as 
President; Nelson P. Lewis, of New York, 
Vice-President, and Flavel Shurtleff, of 
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Boston, Secretary and Treasurer. The un- 
stinted hospitality of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce added much to the pleas- 
ure and profit of the meeting. 

+ + 


American Water Works Association 
At the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association, held in New 
York June 5-9, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 
President 


Leonard Metcalf, of Metcalf & Eddy, 
Consulting Engineer, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President—Theodore A. zisen, General Su- 
perintendent, Board of Water Commissioners, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Treasurer—James M. Caird, Chemist and Bacteri 


ologist, Troy, N. Y. 

Trustees—F. W. Cappelen, City Engineer, Minne 
apolis, and M. L. Worrell, General Manager of Water 
Works, Meridian, Miss. 

J. M. Diven, of Troy, was reappointed 
Secretary by the Executive 
Denver was selected for the 
tion. 


Committee. 
1917 conven- 


A plea for increasing the usefulness of 
the Association’s work was made by the re- 
tiring president, Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. The 
appropriation of adequate funds for com- 
mittee work, coérdination of the work of 
local associations with the parent body, and 
the separation of the duties of secretary 
and editor were among the important rec- 
ommendations made. 

Many valuable papers were read, several 
of which are published in the June number 
of the Association’s Journal. A demand 
was expressed that next year’s program 
allow more time for the Superintendent’s 
Day discussion, and a resolution was passed 
calling for at least two, and if possible 
three, sessions for this purpose. 

+ + 


International Association of 
Chiefs of Police 


At the annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, held 
in Newark, N. J., June 6-10, the following 
officers were elected: 

President—Chief Michael T. Long, of 

First Vice-President—Chief William | 
Oakland, Cal. 

Second Vice-President 
South Bend, Ind. 

Third Vice-President 
kers. 

Fourth Vice-President 
ford, Conn. 

Fifth Vice-President 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Secretary—Chief C. G. Kizer, of Norfolk, Va 

Treasurer—Chief Frederick E. Roach, of Jackson 
ville, Fla. 

Sergeant-at-Arms 


Newark 
Peterson, of 


Chief Millard F. Kerr, of 


Chief Daniel Wolff, of Yon 


Garrett J. Farrell, of Hart 


Chief A. F 


Sherwood, of 


Lona B. Day, of Scranton, Pa 
The 1917 convention will be held in Kan- 
sas City. 
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STANDS WEAR AND TEAR 








+—<# Swing as High 
as You Like | 


The children are safe on ; 
EVERWEAR swings. They | 
are built with an eye single | 
to safety. 


An all-steel galvanized product throughout, specially designed 
for the wear and tear of outdoor use. All detail of bearings, con 





nections, etc., have been worked out to the highest standard of 

' perfection. 1 
Take an X-ray look at the roller bearings by which these 

swings are mounted. We give you an “inside” view. As the ‘ 


swing sets this in motion, you notice what happens to the clamp? : 
The bearings ROLL—they obviate friction—they increase the 
enjoyment of the device and prolong the life of EVERWEAR | 

{ 





apparatus. This is just one of the so-called “little. things’’ to 
which we have given careful attention like all the rest. 


EVERWEAR swings are equipped with malleable frame | 
fittings and drop forged steel parts for bearings. Built in standard 
sets of 6, 9, or 12 swings to the Outfit. Special designs built to 
order. 

A full line of the 
i latest and approved 
playground apparatus 
shown in Catalog k-8 
; which will be sent on 
request. 


. THE 


| EVERWEAR 
MFG. CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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\leRRIMAN, MANSFIELD, Editor-in-Chief. 
American Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book. 


Third edition, enlarged. 19160. x +- 1571 
pp. Statistical tables, charts and dia- 
grams. $5.00 


The new edition of this valuable work is divided 
into 16 sections, as follows: Mathematical Tables, by 
Mansfield Merriman; Surveying, Geodesy, Railroad 
Location, by Charles B. Breed; Steam and Electric 
Railroads, by Walter L. Webb; Materials of Con 
struction. by Rudolph P. Miller; Plain and Rein 
forced Concrete, by Frederick E. Turneaure; Mason 
ry, Foundations, Earthwork, b Ira O. Baker; 
Masonry and Timber Structures. & Walter J. Doug- 
las; Steel Structures, by Frank P. McKibben; Hy 
draulics, Pumping, Water Power, by Gardner S. 
Williams; Water Supply, Sewerage, Irrigation, by 
Allen Hazen; Dams, Aqueducts, Canals, Shafts, Tun 
nels, by Alfred Noble and Silas H. Woodward; 
Mathematics and Mechanics, by Edward R. Maurer; 
Physics, Meteorology, Weights and Measures, by 
Louis A. Fischer; Steam and Electric Engineering, 
by George A. Goodenough and F. Malcolm Farmer; 
Highway Engineering, by Arthur H. Blanchard; 
Harbor and River Works, by Frederic R. Harris. 


AMERICAN HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
ton, D. C. 
Good Roads Year Book, 1916. Fifth 
Annual Edition. 1916. viii + 440 pp. 
Statistical tables. $1.00 
Part I contains information on road improvements 
under federal, state, territorial and local control, 
comprising, besides the work of the U. S. Office of 
Public Roads, 54 states and territories; a table gives 
statistics of mileage of improved and unimproved 
roads. Part II, after giving a resumé of the history 
of road building, discusses the road systems of for- 
eign countries, types of roads in general, road main- 
tenance and repair, dust preventives, highway 
bridges and culverts, patented methods of road con- 
struction, and digest of state highway specifications. 
Part III considers highway bonds, manufacturers of 
road machinery, trade names of road materials, road 
and allied associations, and includes a bibliography of 
treatises on road, bridge, and culvert construction 
and allied subjects, apart from state reports. 


City MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Second Annual Report of the City Man- 
agers’ Association. Proceedings of the 
Society, at the second annual meeting, 
held at Dayton, Ohio, November 15-17, 
1915. 144 pp. 15 cents 


In Dayton last November seventeen city managers 
met for the second annual convention of the City 
Managers’ Association. Most of the leaders in this 
new profession were present, and the report of the 
proceedings, which is now available in pamphlet form, 
contains much that is of real valve not only to city 
managers, but to municipal officials generally. The 
report includes ““New Ideals in Civic Administration,” 
by M. H. Hardin, Amarillo, Texas; “Purchasing 
Methods,” by F. A. Smith, Dayton, Ohio; “Municipal 
Cost Data,” by K. M. Mitchell, Sherman, Texas, and 
an elaboration of this paper by K. Riddle, of Kansas; 
“The Citizen and the New Government,” by C. E. Ash- 
burner, Springfield, Ohio; “Reports from the Com- 
mission Manager Cities,” by all the managers present, 
as well as some who could not appear; “Budget 
Making,” by G. C. Cummin, Jackson, Michigan; “Pub- 
licity Work Necessary Under New Plan,” by W. Mil 
ler, St. Augustine, Fla.; and “Powers and Duties of 
the City Manager,” by H. M. Waite, Dayton, Ohio. 
A list is given of ¢ issi ger cities and their 
managers. 





Municipal and Civic Publications 


Copies may be ordered of Tue American City, with the exception of Government publications and 
those indicated as free, which should be ordered direct from the offices publishing them 





Lyte, Wittiam 1 Professor ot Municipal 
Engineering, Lafayette College 

Parks and Park Engineering. i916. viii 

+ 130 pp. Photographs, maps and dia- 


grams. $1.25 
Park engineering problems—road construction, un 
derdrainage, sewers, architectural treatment etc.—i1n 


this book are for the first time treated together in 
their relation to the laying out, construction, survey 
ing and designing of parks. The important questions 
relative to the desirability and acquisition of parks, 
their advantages, and organization for construction 
work are treated of in the introductory chapter 
Lands for parks and surveying—topographical and 
hydrographical—are next dealt with The important 
question of design is considered in a long chapter 
explaining the architectural treatment and the en 
gineering design as evidenced in sewers and drainage, 
grading, piling and bulkheads, masonry walls and 
steps, water pipes and fixtures, paths and drives, 
lighting, etc. The minute details connected with the 
hire of labor and the awarding of contracts are out 
lined in the fourth chapter, and the fifth and _ last 
chapter discusses the construction work proper. Well 
chosen and attractive photographs show the important 
aspects of actual construction work and illustrate the 
types of machines used. 


AMERICAN Society OF MUNICIPAL IMPROVE- 
MENTs, Charles Carroll Brown, Secre- 
tary. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-Second An- 
nual Convention of the American So- 
ciety of Municipal Improvements, held 

at Dayton, Ohio, October 12-15, 1915. 
1916. 616 pp. Photographs, charts and 
diagrams. $5.00 
This volume contains a large number of important 
papers and discussions on different subjects within the 
municipal field. Some of the subjects treated are as 
follows: Garbage collection and disposal; the acti 
vated sludge process of sewage treatment; stream 
pollution from surface drainage; water-works con 
struction; street paving, types of paving materials, and 
maintenance of pavements; traffic census; municipal 
legislation and finance; fire prevention, etc. Besides 
the special papers the volume contains the reports of 
various committees of the Society on sewerage and 
sanitation, street paving, traffic on streets, fire pre- 
vention, standard forms, standard specifications 

About 143 pages are devoted to the business proceed 

ings. 


HEMENWAY, Henry Brxsy, A. M., M. D. 
American Public Health Protection. 
1916. 283 pp. $1.25 

Believing that health administration must he 
divorced from politics and recognized as a special 
profession, the author of this book appeals to his 
readers to help in the great work of spreading the 
doctrines of present-day preventive medicine and 
in urging a more extensive public health service 
and increased facilities for training health officers and 
sanitarians. The development of public health work 
in the United States and the existing national health 
agencies are discussed by the author, and he compares 
medical and sanitary education as constituted at 
present. He shows fhat social and economic condi 
tions have changed, these changes being largely due 
to advancement in science, until at present, in school 
medical inspection work and similar activities of 
recent growth, we find the commencement of a new 
era in public health work. The organization of 
health departments and the preparation of health 
officers are discussed in the closing chapters of the 
book. 
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4 
Value is Based 
D dabilit d Length of Servi 
4 . . . . é 
The communities which are investing their money in good road maintenance are ; 
interested in the machines that will perform this work at a minimum of time and cost 
If the road commissioner or county official is to perform this duty he must turn to the 
machine with which this work is done. & 
The saving lies not in the first cost of the machine for any saving in the purchase 
price may be overbalanced by troublesome delays, repair cost and a decrease in service 
ability. Dependability and length of service are the factors to consider. 
Case Road Machi Lead 
y f 
In materials and methods of construction Case Road Machinery finds its greatest advantag: a 
Our own laboratories test all materials used. Every detail of construction is analyzed and its efficiency 
determined. Case engineers design from practical road experience. It is this kind of investment whi 
is the most economical in the long 
. . . . 
Learn of its Superiorities 
The 1916 Case Road Machinery Catalog explains in detail the full line of Case equipment. It 
contains information of value to every road builder. Your name and address bring you a copy. 
J. I. Case T. M. Co., Inc. 
772 Liberty Street, Racine, Wis. ) 
oa 
* 
: 
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ae we r., B. A., M. D., B. C. (Camb.), 

R. C. P. (London V isiting Physi- 
cian to the Manchester Children’s Hos- 
pital, Pendlebury. 


Infant Mortality. (Cambridge Pu 











Health Series.) 1915. x + 229 pp. Pho- 
tographs, maps and diagrams $3.60 
Ihe purpose of this book, according to the preface, 
to awaken more interest 1. the prevent 
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BLOOMFIELD, Director of tl \ 
Boston, Editor 

Readings in Vocational Guidance. to15 
XVI -+- 723 pp. 


MEYER, 
Bureau of 
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/ 
Seven years have passed I | L 
Parsor gave e closing t 
n Bureau of tl ( S | 
Boston, and from the beginning the 
€ movement and its literature 


lefiniteness, in insight, and in service, 








ave need of just such a 1 me as 
ich has been ge by the present rect 
e Boston Vocatio Bureau The b ‘ 
forty-five separate ie rs buted by author 
the subject and arran f part I 
part gives the general viewpoint f v 
g lance and some indi ition is to its 
nd part deals with the foundations 
wuidaties and gives considesable inforn 
ing concrete experiments in various re 
examples of vocational information are it led 
the third part, which furnishes a « t 
requirements of various occupatior ‘ “ee 
explains some of the practical aspects f 
guidance The book form : 1 
f the current literature of the subject, 


can safely recommend to those inter 
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Civic Freperation, Welfare Depart- 
Miss Gertrude Beeks, Direct 
Profit Sharing by ee Employers. 
Types from England; Types i e 
1916. 361 pp. Cloth, $2. 50; * le Snes 


This book is an excellent introduct 





of profit-sharing and codéperative ‘ i ed 
ut in various industrial and manufact g 

in England, France and America Coge 

ductory sections, containing definit — le the 
eader up to a consideration of tl Fr 

ind we learn of the initial steps f the f 

poor village shoemaker, Edme-Jean Leclaire, |! 

1801, who has been called the Father { Profit-S 
ing. After a review of the Englis! 

American systems are taker { nd 

six classes according to percentage of 

lictributtons (of profits), stock owners! 

ceptional, abandoned and proposed plar I 


chapters following consider respectively tl 


of American employers, the attitude of track 
ists, and the difficulties of profit-sharing 
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Industrial Arbitration: A Worl 
Survey of Natural and Political Agen- 
cies for Social Justice and Industrial 
Peace. 191 I xlv { $1.50 
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1916 Iroquois Portable Asphalt Plant 



















Rollers Increased 

Tandem and Capacity, 

Macadam Convenience, 

Heating Economy | 

Kettle ; 
: Write for \ 

Surfaces Special 

Heaters. Bulletin 











The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Iroquois Works Buffalo, New York I} 











Seger 





THE ACID TEST 


After carrying water which was heavily charged with acids, from the galvanizing department 
of a large rolling mill, for 6 years — there is not the least sign of rust. This is a severe test, 


but nothing seems to have any effect on 


“Genuine Open Hearth Iron” | | 
a 


from which our culvert is made, an iron-copper alloy 99.875 pure. If you want a culvert that 
will last indefinitely—then write for booklet and prices to 


THE NEWPORT CULVERT CO., Inc., Newport, Ky. 
2 A UR lf 
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Pamphlets of Municipal and Civic Interest 


Nurse Instruction for Civil Service Ex- 
aminations. 


(Answers to Examination Questions and 250 Speci 
men Questions Applicable to New York, New J« 
sey, the City of Chicago and the Federal Ser 
vices.) 1916. 14 pp. (Apply to Civil Ser 
Chronicle, 23 Duane Street, New York City. 
50 cents. 


New Jersey State League of Municipalities. 
Official Proceedings of the New Jersey State 
League of Municipalities. (First Annual Conver 
tion, Trenton, January 19, 1916.) 40 py 
to the League, Trenton, N. J.) 


Pb 


Report on the Pension Funds of the City of 
New York. 


Part I, “The Operation of the Nine Existing Ps 
sion Funds.” (Issued by the New York Commis 
sion on Pensions, Henry Bruére, Vice-Chairmat 
and Secretary.) 1916 171 pp Statistical ta 
bles and charts (Apply to the Commission, Mu 
nicipal Building, New York City.) 


Disinfection for Control of Diseases. 
Disinfection as a Factor in the Control of Com 
municable Diseases. By B. F. Knause, M. D 
(Reprint series, No. 43, Department of Health of 
the City of New York.) March, 1916 8 py 
(Apply to the Department, Center and Walker 
Streets, New York City.) 


National System of Highways. 


National System of Highways an 
signing. (Address by Cyrus 
American Civic Association, Washington, dD. ¢ 
December 31, 1915. Printed as Senate document 
No. 350.) 1916. 12 pp. ( hen ily to Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Landscape De- 
hr before the 





sy Statistics of Cities. 

‘omparative Financial Statistics of Cities Under 
Counsell and Commission Government, 1913 and 
1915. (United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census.) 1916. 15 pp. Tables 
(Apply to the Bureau, Washington, D. C.) 


Tenement House 


Jersey. 
Twelfth Report of the Board of Tenement House 
Supervision of New Jersey to James F. Fielder, 
Governor. 1915. 117 pp. Statistical tables. (Ap 
ply to the Board, Trenton, N. J.) 


Supervision in New 


Minneapolis Civil Service Report and the 
New Rules. 


Third Annual Report, 1915, of the Civil Service 
Commission, City of Minneapolis. 64 pp. Pho 
tograph and statistics. Civil Service Rules and 
Civil Service Statutes. Rules effective January 3 
1916. 1916. 104 pp. (For both pamphlets a 
ply to the Commission, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Real Estate Subdivisions. 


The Best Manner of Handling Them. By J. ¢ 
Nichols. (Publications of American Civic Asso 
ciation, Series II, No. 5, November, 1912 Sec 


ond edition, February, 1916.) 15 pp. (Apply to 


the Association, 914 Union Trust Building, Wash 
ington, D. C.) 25 cents. 


Toronto Bureau of Municipal Research. 


Second Annual Report of the Toronto Bureau 
of Municipal Research for the Year Kading 


February 29, 1916. 32 pp Statistical tabl 
(Apply to the Bureau, 813-820 Trader sani \ 
Suilding, Toronto, Canada.) 


A New School District Bulletin. 


The Bulletin of the School District of the ( 
of Erie, Pa. Issued by the Boar on 
Directors. Vol. I, No. 1, May 25, 191¢ ll pp 
(Apply to the Board, Erie, Pa.) 


City Elections in St. Louis. 


A New Syster f City El ns f S 
(Proposed by the Short Ballo t « tt 
Civic Leagu ind =sul tte for 
Citizens’ ( ee Tt esente 

uttee comy] ‘ R H 
Gundlach r Galt M ) 
13 pp. (A S t Bal ( 

f the ( St. 1 M 





Pri es »t \ ( ( 

1 « able Diseases Cit S 

B gs, M. D ( mi N Y 

( Health De ent Ne ( De 
ent f H Reprint 5S 4¢ 

\p 1916 ' 4 to the lepartment 

Centre and Walker St: New Y k ( 


Street Name Signs. 





By Rolland S. Wal Official Publicatior rf 
Iowa State Colleg f Agriculture ind Me 
chanic Arts, \ XIV., N 30, March 1916 
Bulletin 20 of the Engineering Exter n De 
partment, Technical Service.) 47 pp. Numerous 
I zra phs ind gra (Apt t t 
Department of lowa State College, Ame lowa 


Garden Cities and Town Pinning. 


First Annual Report, 191 Inte ul Gar 
en Cities and Tow Planning \ ciation 
31 pp (Apply to the y* ciation, ( s Inn 
Place, I n, W. C.) 

Draf f Ay 1al Report, 19 ( 1 

Citic and Tow Pla As 8 |{ 

Apply to the A ( I Place 
I Ww. 


Americanization via the Pay Envelope. 


A series of 12 ( s Ww caption “For Bet 
ter Citizer shi mnt ng vigor ly writter 
nformation f¢ reigne t uid be 
coming citizet These circulars te 1 
for placing in tl envelone worker 
(Apply to the Na 1a Amer ( 
mittee, 20 West 34th Street, New York Cit 
Flood Relief for the Scioto Valley. 
Report to the Frank ( nt ( erva 
District on Flood Relief for the Sciot Valley 
By John W Alvord 1 Charles B Surdick, 
Chief Engineers 19l¢ x t 279 fap 
charts and diagram (Apply to the Secretary 
of the Franklin Count Conservator District, 


Columbus, Ohio.) 


Dental Hygiene. 
Leaflet by Edward F. Brown, Secretary, Dent 
] ‘ ' 





Group, Advi Counci ‘ ( 1 
Hygiene, | —_ York City D ment 
-; printec rom Dental Items f Interest, Vol 

CXVIT, ‘No 5, May, 1916, by But f Wel 
fare of School Children, New York Ass ation 
f Improving the Condition of t Poor, 105 I 
2d Street 4 pp (Apply to Bur f Welfare 
f School Children.) Free 


Guide for Applicants for Citizenship, Com- 
piled by C. o’c. pa sac 


Containing al information appli es 
citizenship need have 1915 95 pr \ t 
William F. Schneider, County Clerk, Cit Ha 
Park, New York City.) Free 


Vocational Training for Girls. 


“Vocational Training of Girls in the St 
New York,” | Anna C. Hedges, Ph. D 
bulletin of the University of the State Ne 
York (No. 612, April 1, 1916.) 41 
Division of Agriculture nd 1 t | 
tion, the University of tl St N 
) re 
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MUNICIPAL 
SIGNS 


OF EVERY CHARACTER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


GUARANTEED 


PANTO PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED 
IRON 


SIGNS 


‘“‘BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enameled Iron Signs 
stand alone in their field—the one and only one absolutely 
dependable sign product. 











These signs are made of the finest grade of vitreous Porcelain Enamel 
fused on specially processed iron at a temperature of 1600 degrees Fah- 
renheit—each color separately fused. 


‘“*‘BALTO” Signs, exclusively, are fitted with 


non-corrosive metal sleeve eyelets—this N 
0 feature protects the enamel at this point yp ilce 
GER and adds another distinctive element of kr ADM y TAN 
5000 VOLT finish to our signs. EEp P ou e 
5) We produce every possible character of municipal 


Se signs—any size, shape, color combination or design. 




















wees obligation our Service Department will 






leased to submit sketches and quotations. 
Ss S7 64 ha itionally, we will send FREE, at our wae. 
al to any authorized purchasing official or me Fe 
ER useful and attractive sample of finished Porcelain 
G Enameled Iron. Write Department C. 


The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 










Me 
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The City Manager Plan. 


Notes on the City Manager Plan of Municipal 
Government. By Joseph H, Quire, Secretary, Bu 
reau of Municipal Reference, University Exten 
sion Division, University of California. (Before 
the New Charter League, of Alameda, Cal., March 
29, 1916.) 5 pp. (Apply to the above Bureau 
the University, at Berkeley, Cal.) 


Nashville Conflagration. 
Sweeping Fire in Residential Section of Nasl 
ville, Tenn., March 22, 1916, Estimated Property 
Loss, $1,500,000. [Special Report by Tennessee 
Inspection Bureau (Member N. F. P. A.) issued 
as Bulletin of National Fire Protection Asso« 
tion.] 6 pp. Map and panoramic 





photograph 


(Apply to the Association, 87 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass.) 10 cents. 

Pan-American Road Congress. 
Proceedings of the Pan-American Road Congress, 
held at Oakland, Cal., September 13-17, 191 


416 pp. (Apply to the Executive ( 
the Pan-American Road 
Street, New York City.) 


mmiuttee t 
Congress, 150 Nassau 


$2.00 


Impressions of the Public Service. 


Impressions of an Engineer in Public Service. By 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke, Director of Public Works 
of City of P hiladelp hia. (Presented before the 
Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. November 16, 
1915.) 17 pp. (Apply to the Engineers’ Cl 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Housing and Public Health. 


The Relation of Housing to the 
Movement, By Lawrence Veiller National 
Housing Association Publications No. 33, Decen 
ber, 1915.) 7 pp. (Apply to the 


cents. 


The School House as a Community Center. 
By Margaret Woodrow Wilson. (Publications of 
the American Civic Association, 
March, 1916.) 7 pp. (Apply to the 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D, ( 


Life Conservation and Mortality. 


The Effect of Life Conservation on the Morta 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. A 
Summary of the Experience, Industrial Depart 


ment, 1914, for Agents, Medical Examiners and 
Visiting Nurses. By Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., Sta 
tistician. 11 pp. Tables (Apply to the Met 





politan Life Insurance Company, New York City 


Union of Nova Scotia greene gromm 


Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Convention of 
the Union of Nova Scotia Municij sli ties, hel 
New Glasgow, N. S., 27 


Au agust 25-27, 1915 179 pp 
Photographs. (Apply to the Union, Halifax, N 
S., Canada.) 


Annual Convention League of Texas Mu- 
nicipalities. 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Convention of 
the League of Texas Municipalities, Greenville, 
Texas, November 11-12, 1915. (Publications of 
the League of Texas Municipalities, No. 10.) 
pp. (Apply to the League, Austin, Texas.) 


The Next Step in Land Valuation and Tax- 
ation. 


Statement by the United Committee for the Tax 
ation of Land Values. (April, 1916.) 8 
(Apply to the United Committee, Broad Sanct lary 
Chambers, 11 Tithill Street, Westminster, Lor 
don, S. W.) 


Dayton, Ohio, Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. 

The Budget of the City of Dayton, 1916. (As En 

acted by the City Commission, February 23, 1916.) 

60 pp. Statistics. (Apply to the Bureau, 613 

Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio.) 
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Association, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York City.) 5 


Series II, No. 9, 
Association, 


Gans IO! 


sag lle School fe ristinap 





y CULV 
J H. Berkow Re f 
5 M 191¢ \ No 
Y s n f ig tl 
Condition of ) P Ay 
ply to the A l < 1 
5 » New York ( 


es clings ge Process Protective amg 


Mir s of Meetings ( ito 4 
Cameron Septic Tank Company M l4 
16 pt Apply to the I 


Golden Roads. 


(Abridged edition By 








Nati nal Good R s | gn | W est 

916. 31 Apply Sa 
bispo, Cal.) 
Practical Municipal Accounting. | 

A -* mad Descrij 

Unif« »ysten of \ 

Offices. ‘of the City of Oakla 

Direction of I. H. Clay, City I 

lished, — by Klink, Bean & ( Ba 

Accountan yt San Frar s 


25 | PP. Ile ated by 
KI ink, Bean & Cor S 





Public Health Sehateiaineatads in New York 
City. 


Mothers’ Pension Legislation. 

Mothers’ Pension Legislat New ¥ 

Other States By William I Har 1 Legisla 
tive Reference Librariatr ( University f the 
State of New York Bulletin No. 614, May 1, 1916 
New York State Library Legislative Bulletin 41.) 
41 pp. Tables and t gest of thers’ pen 
$10n laws if S Otates LA y t t I versity 


Albany, N. Y.) 


Passenger Transportation in Philadelphia. 








A Study and Review of Pr é Passenger 
rransportation in PI elphia by Unified Sys 
tem of Li An Ar sis of the Plans Proposed 
for Its Sol lut n, with S 1 Met s for Their 
Impr vement By W > Tw g. Director 
Det irtment of ( I S 1 to tl 
Se lect ana { I t ( 5 delphia 
March 29, 1916.) mT I i rat ~ llagrams 
and tables (Apply t the ) tment f City 
Transit, Philadelphia, Pa 
Community Sickness Survey. 
Ri on » ten 1 By Lee K 
kel, Ph.! th N me td lent, at Louis I 
in, Met ropolitan Life Insurar 
York { States | 
eprint N 6, e Pu 
t Fel t 4 191¢ f S 
stical tables and rts \pply ‘ t te Seetam 
Public Health Service, Washingtor » ¢ 
Report of the Illinois Sin and Lakes 
Commission. 
Report of the Rivers and Lakes Cor ission on 
the Illinois River B I s, with 
Reference to the C t g ure and 
Fisheries and the Contr I s J 1 W 
Alvord and Charle lick, ¢ En 
gineers (Printed rity of S 
Illinois. ) 1915 PI s 
tables and charts Apply to the Commiss 
Springfield, Ill 
Public Education in Maryland. 
A report » t ryland it ul] Survey 
Commission By Abral IT oo i Frank P 
Bachman. (Issued |} the General I it 
Roard.) 1916 176 pf Photograpt und dia 
grams Apply to the Board, 61 Broadway, New 
York Cit 
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GALION STREET AND ROAD SIGNS 








THE SIGNS EVERLASTING—EVER READABLE 


Galion Street and Road Signs are the strongest and most durable signs 
on the market. Made of two heavy anti-corrosive galvanized, black enameled 
sheets and one sheet of aluminum. The letters are formed by the sheet of 
aluminum showing through the front sheet, out of which the letters have heen 
cut. The letters cannot work loose or be knocked out of position, will not lose 
their bright appearance and require repainting. 

On account of their unusually strong and durable construction Galion 
Signs will withstand more ordinary wear and tear and greater abuse than any 
other sign. There are many other reasons why you should use Galion Signs 
to mark the way—our new bulletin will give you more of them—write for your 
copy today. 


GALION IDEAL CAST IRON FLAT TOP PIPE 


Built especially for sidewalk crossings 
and street surface drainage. Made from 
pure pig iron, which gives it greater strength 
and lasting qualities than are found in any 
other pipe. 





If you are interested in any kind of Road Machinery or Municipal Equipment it will 
pay you to investigate the Galion line which includes: Road Graders, Road Drags, Scarifiers, 
Cast Iron and Corrugated Culverts, Catch Basin Covers, Bulkheads, Road and Rooter Plows, 
Stone Unloaders, Gravel Screening Plants, Rock Crushers, Rollers and Tractors, etc., etc 
Every article is guaranteed with a guarantee which protects you in every way. 


Write Department No. 11 


THE GALION IRON WORKS & MFG. CO., Galion, 0. 
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Advertisers are invited to submit catal 
Tue American City should always be 
check over these items each month and 


this a convenient way of keeping their 
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For Maintaining Earth Roads. 
Those interested in the maintenance of earth 
roads will find information of value to them in 
the catalogue issued by the Russell Grader Manu 
facturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn., describ 


ing and picturing the machines for road. scraping 


and reshaping manufactured by this company. 
Paving with Concrete. 
The history of concrete paving and successful ex 


periments in concrete road building are dealt with 
in an enlightening way in a booklet of 128 pages, 


issued by the Trussed Concrete Steel Company, of 
Youngstown Ohio. It is replete with phot 
graphs of the various devices the company is 
manufacturing for the use of all those interested 
in road construction 
Pneumatic Road Scarifier. 

\ pamphlet giving a complete description of the 
Austin pneumatic scarifier, including photographs 
and specifications, is to be obtained from the 
Austin-Western Road Manufacturing Company, 


Ill. This scarifier is a specially patented 


Chicago, 


mechanism designed for attachment to the Austin 
notor road rollers. 

Power Pumps. 
Pumping machinery for power plants, general 
water supply and other purposes, manufactured by 
The Deming Company of Salem, Ohio, is photo- 
graphically illustrated in an attractive pamphlet, 
made up of pages selected from the company’s 
power pump Catalogue ‘‘H.” The salient points 
of the pump construction are discussed in reading 
matter scattered throughout the book 

Cleaning of Water Mains. 
The National Water Main Cleaning Compa 


cated at the Hudson Terminal Building, New York 


City, has just published a neat pamphlet of 21 
pages dealing with the history of pipe cleaning, 
the causes and the effects of dirty mains, the 
method of remedying these, and the record of the 
company in its pipe-cleaning work 
Protecting the Water Supply. 

An illustrated booklet entitled “Protecting the 
Water Supply of Greater New York,” printed 
especially for distribution at the American Water 
Works Association convention, can now be ob 
tained from Wallace & Tiernan Company, 136 


Liberty Street, New York City. This publication 
states that 99:8 per cent of the surface w: ater of 
New York’s average daily consumption of 525,000 
000 gallons is sterilized by liquid itesine. 


Sanitary Carts. 


“Bouquets” 
gotten out by 


booklet jr 
Holzbog 


st 
& 


little 
H. 


the title of a 
the firm of Geo. 


is 


Bro., 216-236 East Chestnut Street, Jeffersonville, 
Ind. It contains a number of “bouquets” from 
many municipal officials, all of whom testify to 
the satisfaction they derive from the use of the 
company’s patented sanitary cart for garbage, night 
soil, ete. 
Concrete Road Facts. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Company of Allen 
town, Pa. is distributing a pamphlet telling 
“facts everyone should know about concrete 
roads,” which shows that of seven types of 
pavements only macadam is constructed at a 


cheaper cost per square yard than concrete, 
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suitable for mention in these columns 
when writing for this material. Officials who 
printed matter as interests them will find 
nm files up to date. 
AMUUTLUTTUONTOUOUTU LATA Ea 
Concrete Roads. 
“Concrete Roads” is the title of a umphlet put 
lished by the Universal Portland Cement C 
pany, of Chicago It aims to show the it rent 
economy, as well as other advantages, of concrete 
road , and it is full of notes and news 
abou ! places in the country where con 
crete road cons ction has recent e€ te 
or has | proved a success 
Pulmotors. 
rhe new type i r s 
well as in the e vari Ises 
of such an instru in a four-page 
pamphlet issue Oxyee Appa 
ratus Compar ‘ Pittsburgh 
Pa A few ¢ strate } ; 
to use it in f 
Highway Engineering. 
A classified index to some of the gl 
way etigineer articles recently pubulshe 
the Engineering Re 7 under such eads a 
administration of road inous roads 
bridges, viaducts 1 cul ¥ i macadar 
roads, maintenance, road legislat tes of 
materials, etc., can be obtained fro t maga 
zine at its offices, 239 West 39t Street, Ne 
York City. 
Wire Fencing. 
The Wright Wire Comy Mass 
has issued an attractive especial 
nterest at this season ‘ 
rustproof wire fencing is, et 
guards, trellis hes kinds 
of grounds, and it tells st g | 
taken pictures. 
A Sentbook: for Raed Builders. 
H la< cost of maintenance, 
t r proposals and st items 
. ina ittractively illustrate et 
1 The Atlas Portland Cems ( 
id Street, New York ( 
Motor Trucks in beans Service. 
The June el es, the house 
gan of y-Spr ngfield Mo r Truck ¢ 
pany, of 305 Burt Street Springfield, O tells 
of performances of the Kelly truck in the fic f 
publi rvice Examples are given of Ss usé¢ 
fire and "polles department work, road construct 
and maintenance, general trucking. as nicipal 
railway towe wag et 
Roofings, Shingles ane Building Papers. 
The Philip Carey Company, of Lockland, ¢ 
nati, Ohio, has issue< oy a quarto book of hitects 
specifications for Care building materials | 
is cleverly put together to combine seven differer 
bulletins. The easy remov of the fasteners re 
leases these bulletins, h can then be filed 
under the headings of Cement Roofing, Asfaltslate 
Shingles, Ceil-Board, Rubber ontinee. Elastite 
Expansion Joint, Percoproof and Fib re wove Ir 
sulating Paper, and Magnesia and Asbestos Ir 
sulating Products The manufacturer I 
glad to ma a copy of this book 
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are so popular with caretakers of public 
parks, cemeteries and golf courses because 
they do better work and more of it. 

The shear-like cutting qualities of ‘“PENNSYL- 
VANIA” Mowers are due to a// the blades (curved as 


well as straight) being of oil-hardened, water-tempered, 
crucible tool steel. 


And the blades are self-sharpening, which eliminates 
regrinding expense. 


The “PENNSYLVANIA” line includes 








Write to-day for our the following brands: ’ 
Catalog ‘‘Pennsylvania”’ ‘Shock Absorber’’ ‘ 
‘Great American’”’ “‘Golf”’ 

‘‘Continental”’ *“Pony”’ q 
“Pennsylvania, Jr.’’ “*Horse,’’ ‘‘Power’’ 3 

‘*Keystone”’ and others 
“The Pennsylvania People’ j 

Slpplee fiddle Hardware (ompany 





‘PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA . 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE LOEB DYE WORKS, DALLAS, TEXAS, AFTER RI 
. 
Safe Ways of Handling Naphtha 
Although the handling of gasoline is quit Loeb Dye Works ) i - 
thoroughly restricted when used in connection — rific fire, Th t 
os with garages, filling stations, etc., the munici terially damaged, althoug] e ¢ re build 
pal regulations governing the handling f was gutted by the flames l] system held 
naphtha in dry-cleaning plants are not as com storage it Xoo ga s naphtha at th 
prehensive. Therefore, improper methods of time of the e, and it 1 is what the 
handling, storing and distributing naphtha result would have been ha mount 
exist in many dry-cleaning plants, not only naphtha been inadequatel 
, endangering the property, but the lives of all 
concerned. so) 
: Che engineering department of S. F. Bowser Testing Paving Work 
d & Co., Inc., of Fort Wayne, Ind., has made a 
comprehensive study of dry-cleaning problems The Pittsburgh Testing | tor t 
relating to the storing, distributing and re present time has an e1 LV 
claiming of naphtha. It has also made inves- ng work under inspectio1 rious sectior 
tigations of the conditions involved, and has of the country Among sot f its clients are 
gathered information concerning the experi- the cities of Newark, Cleveland and Car 
ences of dry-cleaners from all parts of th Ohio; South Bend, Ind.; Bark ( le 
country. This information, together with the Columbia, S. C., as well as Stark ( ty a 
services of the Bowser experts, is at the dis Cuyahoga County, Ol r citic 
posal of any who may be interested. and counties throughout the S Southwe 


This photograph shows the interior of the and in the North 
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River Elbe at point of discharge of Riensch-Wurl Screen 
Sewage effluent from the City of Dresden, Saxony, Germany 
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Independent 

Cleanly i 

. Odorless =: 
Fine Screening Method of 

| Sewage Treatment 
: 
The most economic method of clarification. ' 
Effluent submits readily to purification, = : 
: activation, disinfection. 
| Solids delivered of such consistency as permits 
: = easy handling, disposition or use. 
E : 























The Sanitation Corporation 50 Church Street, New York City | 
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A New Kind of Handcuff 


Guardians of the law and all those who have 
occasion to deal with the refractory element 
of the population, will welcome the addition of 
the “Peerless” handcuff to their equipment 
It is a new device, but it is already in use in 
every state of the Union, as well as in the 
United States Government Secret Service Di- 
vision, the Canadian Government and _ in 
others. 

Among the features of the Peerless hand 
cuff, the following are described in a folder 
which can be obtained from the Peerless 
Handcuff Company, Springfield, Mass 


1. It is the only handcuff that positively cannot bx 


come locked in the pocket, and is thus always ready 
for use 

2. It is light in weight—12 ounce and no burder 
to carry 


It is simple, has no projecttng shoulde: 
nothing to tear or rip the pocket 
4. It is self-locking when placed on a perso 
wrist, and can then be locked in a fixed position, if 
desired, by one complete turn of the key 
It is so made that the locking jaw can be ¢ 







Weicnt 12 Ounces 


SWIVELED 





SWIVELED 





\ HANDCUFF WITH UNIQUE FEATUR 


tinually revolved unless stopped by a person's wrist 
If it is closed by a person resisting arrest, it can be 
opened by the officer with one hand by pushing the 
jaw once around without the use of a key. 


+ + 
An Automatic Water Stage Register 


Water-works and sewage disposal officials 
will be particularly interested in the new in- 
vention of an automatic water stage register 
which makes a seven-day graphic record. It 
is patented and manufactured by the W. & L. 
E. Gurley Company, Troy, N. Y. It is of sim- 
ple construction, with few parts, and is de- 
signed for easy operation. Its especial merit 
is the accuracy of its measurement, and it is 
said to be very efficient when thus used by 
city water departments. 

The accompanying illustration shows its 
several unique features. Two standards, 
erected on a base, support the mechanism of 
the register. To the larger of these stand- 
ards is attached an eight-day clock, which is 
geared to the two time screws supported at 
each end. Mounted on the two screws is the 
pencil carriage, which is free to move forward 
without lost motion in accordance with the 
movement of the clock, and can be adjusted 
as needed. The pencil is held in a clamp, 
which moves vertically in a cylinder, and is 
set so that the weight of the clamp presses it 
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\N AUTOMATIC WATER-STAGE REGISTER 


down against the paper, thus in 
suring a distinct recording line. 
The recording cylinder on which 
the paper is placed is supported on 
a shaft between the two standards, 
and is held in position on the shaft 
by a clamp at one end. Many lit 
tle devices to adjust it to varied 
needs are included in its construc- 
tion, 

Che company is also prepared t 
supply a modification of this reg 
ister, which will give a seven-day 
graphic record by natural scale and 
has a range of one foot. This me 
chanism is especially adapted for sewerage 
weirs 


+ + 


Locating Leaks in Water Pipes 

In many water-works enormous quantities 
of water are lost through leaking service pipes 
Many such leaks discharge into underground 
drain tiles, and though the consumer's supply 
may not be affected, the municipality will be 
expending a great deal of money for water 
that is going to waste. Moreover, such a loss 
may go on undetected for a long period of 
time. 

in order to remedy such a condition, The 
H. W. Clark Company, 130 South Seventeenth 
Street, Mattoon, Ill, has made a number of 


instruments designed to discover and locate 


leaks in small pipes by means of determining 
the loss in pressure I 


occasioned thereby 
The use of the Clark inspector’s gauge ¢ 


be illustrated as follows An imspector finds 
for instance, that at one house the gauge indi 
cates a pressure of 40 pounds. He goes to the 
next-door service and possibly finds that his 


gauge there shows only 35 pounds, evidencing 
a loss of 5 pounds in pressure He knows 
instantly that the a leak in the servic« 
somewhere. By a few hundred call 
he knows what hest essure ind 





how much pressure is lost by leaks 
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GASOLENE IS MORE DANGEROUS 
THAN DYNAMITE 


Dynamite will only explode from two or three causes, 
easily guarded against, but the vapor from gasolene will 
explode from many causes. 

You can see dynamite and beware of it—but gasolene 
vapor is invisible, and it is in the VAPOR that the 
danger lies. 

Municipalities therefore should see to it that gasolene 
is always stored and handled in accordance with the 
most rigid requirements of the Fire Underwriters. We 
manufacture a complete line of tanks and pumps for this 
purpose, over a million of which are in use in the U. S. 
and Canada with never a fire or explosion. 

Our Bulletins contain much information on this sub- 
ject and we'll gladly send them free on request. 


S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Branch Offices All Centers Representatives Everywhere 
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A Bowser “‘Chief Sentry’? curb pump with underground steel tank 
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This gauge meas- 
ures only 2% inches 
in diameter, and in a 
handy leather case it 
just fits the pocket. 
Many other tests, 
such as the delivery 
capacity.of pipes, the 
existence of stop- 
pages and their size, 
etc., can be made by 
this indicator. 


+ + 


The Motor-less 
Motor Truck as 
an Emergency 
Ambulance 
“Trailmobile” is the 
name of a special 
type of “motor-less 
motor truck” made by The Sechler & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This Trailmobile is a light 
truck, made in carrying capacity of from 
1,250 to 1,800 pounds, that may be used behind 
any automobile, whether pleasure car or truck, 
on which the rear cross member is available 
for a coupler. 
The standard 


PRESSURI 


design, No. 5, truck 


motor 
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UNDERGROUND LEAK INDICATOR 


position by guides passing through 
sion spiral springs and through so 
bottom of the body. The gt 
prevent any motion of the slides except 
through the spiral springs. The slides may be 
instantaneously placed in position or removed, 
and can be kept with the litter for emergency 
use, while the Trailmobile serves other pur- 


compres- 
kets in the 


tides and sockets 








THE 


with canopy top, shown in the picture, may be 
used as an emergency ambulance, or for any 
one of the innumerable purposes of carrying 
freight within its capacity, or with a higher 
canopy top and fitted with benches for carry- 
ing twelve passengers. 

For use as an ambulance, steel slides are 
provided on which to carry a standard U. S. 
Government “litter.” These slides are held in 





“TRAILMOBILE” 








WITH CANOPY TOP 


poses. The compression springs, three under 
each slide, supplement the regular body 
springs and afford complete relief to the in- 
jured. 

When dangerous work is carried on in 
places where medical help is not readily 
obtainable, such a convertible type of truck 
is a very useful vehicle in case of acci- 
dent. 
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MOTT LAMP POSTS 


STANDARDS OF MERIT 





Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking 
For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 





ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L.MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 
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CARBO POSTS ( 
For Street Lighting For Park Fencing 


The neatest and most econom- 
ical lighting standard for the small 
town as well as the large city 


There is no particular reason for 
spending many times as much for 
those fancy ornamental poles when 
Carbo Standards will serve the 
purpose better and even last 
longer, at only a fraction of the 
cost. The first cost is the last 
cost when you buy Carbo Posts. 


They set right in the ground 
concrete base not necessary. Carbo 
Posts are strong and of permanent 
construction in spite of the fact 


; 
i that they are light in weight. Der- 
: ricks and other hoisting devices 
s— are not needed to erect them. 

: Here’s a good chance for you to 
' save actual cash for your city. 

; Write us for free booklets ex- 








plaining these Posts fully. 


THE CARBO STEEL CORPORATION 
Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Carbo Unit Supports are ideal for Park and School 
Fencing,Sign Posts,City Beautiful Fencing and Ten- 
nis Court Enclosures. They stand up under all condi- 
tions, always perfectly straight although resilient. 

Cheaper than wood, concrete or iron posts. We 
can save you some money on your fencing require- 
ments. Write us now while you have it in mind. 
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An Asphalt Heater Used for 
Melting Snow 


The accompanying illustrations show the 
novel use of the Kerns-Prescott asphalt road 
heater for melting snow in Glencoe, Ill. The 
heater was used by John A. McGarry & Co., 
of Chicago. It is an 8-ton roller (Iroquois) 
converted to the use described, by the Barber 
\sphalt Paving Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
The large flue was built on to carry the flue 
gases over the top and down the 5- x 7-foot 
hood. 

\ 4-inch snowfall covered up the last 5,400 
square yards of a 63,000-square yard penetra 
tion job, and the heater was used to melt the 
snow from the two inches of top stone already 
spread on the concrete base The cost of the 
snow removal was as follows 


Removal of heavy part of snow by hand $17.00 
Rent of heater 4 days at $20 a day.. S000 
Engineer at $6.50 per day, including car far: 6.00 
Helper at $3.50 per day, including car fars 14.00 

Pocahontas coal at $6.25 a ton delivered, at 
fe. fee ait eve . 12.50 
$149.5 


his amounts to nearly 3 cents per yard for 
melting alone. The actual pouring was also 
retarded about 50 per cent, as it had to be 
done close behind the heater and the stone 
screening for the top also’ had to be heated 

[he Kerns-Prescott heater is used exten- 
sively in the resurfacing of worn-out asphalt 
streets. A considerable part of Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, was resurfaced with this ma- 
chine some five years ago and is in excellent 
condition to-day. Another application of the 
heater is in thawing out ground when exca- 
vation in frozen ground is necessary; a con- 
siderable amount of work of this kind has 
been done with the heater, for it is especially 
useful in mid-winter when an emergency 
makes it necessary for a piece of ground to 
be improved or resurfaced immediately: 
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An Illuminated Drinking Fountain 
for Parks 


Che illuminated drinking fountain suitable 


tor use 1n parks or squares, which is illustrated 





on this page, 1S one f the designs pres nted by 
the firm of James B. Clow & Sons, of Chicago 
11) The equipment consists of the Clow 


pedestal light A-3085, set on a concrete pedes- 





A PARK DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


tal and provided with four R-703 “Adaman- 
tose” bubble drinking fountains, with tw 
cast-iron dog fountains below. This installa 
tion is one designed by the company for the 
city of Champaign, Ill. The company is will 
ing to quote prices on any special designs sub- 
mitted, or, if preferable, will submit special 
designs and prices for approval. It also manu- 
factures drinking fountains of smaller sizes 
suitable for installation in public or private 
buildings, metal drinking fountains for horses, 
lawn fountains, et 














THE HEATER WORKING AHEAD OF THE ASPHALT-POURING GANG 
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THE SILENT 
WATCHMAN 





Cutter Traffic Posts Maintain Their 
Efficient Service Day and Night 


Reduce the number of collisions and expedite traffic in your city 
by placing Cutter Traffic Posts in the center of intersecting streets. 
You eliminate confusion and reduce accidents by having Cutters on 
duty. 

These traffic posts serve the double purpose of protecting your 
citizens and helping to beautify your principal thoroughfares. 


Write us for illustrated circular regarding this traffic post also for 


: general catalog describing Cutter ornamental lighting poles, Cutter 


Street Sign Posts, Cutter Indoor and Outdoor Lighting Fixtures, etc. 


Geo. Cutter Co, 513 Notre pame st. South Bend, Ind. 
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For Contractors and Boards of Public Works 





The Strength of a Brick Pavement 


By Randall Barrett 


County Engineer, Wayne County, Ohio 


Mishaps often teach more about the strength This was probably not t es 
of materials than could be learned in years of _ the rigidity of the brick shelf g 
ordinary use. An accident this spring to one refill the wrecked embar ent, lat boulder 
of the newer brick highways in Wayne County, were hauled, dumped t ment a 
Ohio, will be worth at least a portion of the then rolled over the é t 


repair bill in demonstrat- 





ing the degree of solidity — 
that can be had in a 
grouted brick road _ sur- 
face, when all the details 
of good construction have 
been complied with prop- 
erly 

The paving referred to 
is located a short distance 
west of Wooster, the 
county seat, where the 
road skirts a small stream 
known as Killbuck Creek. 
Following spring storms, 
the water overflowed the 
road for many hours and 
the effect upon the pav- 
ing was meantime the oc- 
casion for considerable 
anxiety. When the water 
receded, it was found that 
the embankment support- 
ing the road had been 
gouged away by the swift 
current for several hun- 
dred feet. For a distance 
of sixty feet the concrete 
base of the pavement had 
been undermined and had 
fallen away, leaving noth- 
ing but the brick surface 
intact, 

It struck me as suf- 
ficiently remarkable that 
the base, a homogeneous 
slab, should fall away, 
while the brick course, 
consisting of a large num- 
ber of units, should be 
left undisturbed. But a 














greater surprise followed TESTING THE RIGIDITY OF THE BRICK PAVEMENT 
upon discovery of the 

weight which this unsuported brick pavement cut underneat! 

was capable of supporting. The under side out disturbing as mu 
of the brick was bared for a full 60 feet, with road will be reconstruct 

a maximum width of 6 feet. Yet a good-_ reversing the customary orde f 

sized automobile, with passengers, is able to Besides the brick paving on tl incol1 
rest on the edge of the shelf without disturb- Highway, Wayne County has about 30 miles 


ing it in the slightest degree. of county brick roads. 
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MADDEN PATENT 


BUBBLE 
DRINKING 
UNTAINS 
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VISITORS WELCOME 
Visit our factory. Permit us 
to explain our processes and tests. 

You can then give the same 
careful attention to wires and 
cables that you now give to other 
materials. 


Make a note of it - NOW. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 
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; 201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO —_ SAN FRANCISCO 
1629 
70 IN CHICAGO’S | 
: : 
| STREETS and PARKS Star | 
HUNDREDS IN Concrete Lighting 
OTHER CITIES, Standards 
2? 
AND YOURS ?? For Street, Boulevard, Park 
| or Campus Lighting 
Made in one piece — of 
: same materials throughout 
: —re-inforced with rail car- Q 
bon steel rods and guaran- 
teed not to crack, freeze. 
craze or discolor. : 
| R-703 R-735 HUNDREDS IN USE 4 
| ORDER NOW FROM CLOW When the sun shines on ' 
: Catalog Upon Request Star Posts they glisten and : 
/ sparkle as if studded with : 
| JAMES B.CLOW&SONS diamonds. 
; Established 1876 
534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO Send fer Catabogue 
Sales Offices cago 
New York Detroit St. Louis San Francisco Chi Conerele Post 
Minneapolis Milwavkee Denver Los Angeles Company 
Works South Dearbo: 
Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio Type EB os we Sires 
t CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 
©OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO ssn oc Rose 
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Cast Iron Pipe for 
Road Culverts 


The culvert pipe of cast 
iron illustrated on this 
page is one of a variety of 
sectional flat- and perfor 
ated-top culverts manufac- 
tured by the Galion Iron 
Works & Manufacturing 
Company, of Galion, Ohio 
Bulletin No. 1, which de 
scribes this culvert, con 
tains also some very inter 
esting data upon the wear 
ing qualities of cast iron 
pipe in general. This pipe 
is supposed to have been 
originally made by the 
Germans about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. 
rhe first authentic case of 
its use is the pipe line 
from the reservoirs of 
Picardie to the reservoirs 
of Montbauron, which was 














put down by order of 
Louis XIV to supplement 
the water supply of the 
city and parks of Versailles. This line, almost 
five miles in length, was laid nearly 250 years 
ago—between 1664 and 1668—and is still in 
service. The pipes which comprise the line 
from the park of the Trappists to the reservoirs 
of Montbauron are 20 inches in diameter: two 
20-inch and three 13'%-inch pipes leading from 
the reservoirs to the gate house, and two 20 
nch pipes and a 13'2-inch pipe leading from 
the reservoirs of Gobert to the reservoirs of 
L’Aile. These aggregate 27,500 feet in length, 


/ 
were laid in 1685, or 231 years ago, and are 
still in use. Two years later, in 1687, the 
duit of Chevreloup, 13% inches in diameter 


and 11,500 feet long, was laid from the reset 
voir of L’Aile to the Trianon. All of these 
pipe lines consist of pipes one meter (37.39 
inches) in length, joined by means of bolted 
flanges. They are of considerable weight and 
still serve their purpose satisfactorily. The 
bulletin contains, in addition to this informa- 


CAST TRON CULVERT FOR HIGHWAY USE 


tion, data as to the use of cast iron pipe in 
London, Glasgow and other cities, and repr 
duces letters from the cities of Boston, New 
York and Philadelph 1 stating tha 


ast iron 
pipe laid in these ties 1s performing satis- 
factory service 


+ + 


Hardin County Buys Eight 
Road Graders 


1 asst ! ot roa achiner shown 
n the illustration on this page was rec: 
ly purchased by Hardin County, Ohio, for 
its summer campaign of ! id construction 
work. The shipment comprises seven graders 


of the 5,000-pound type ne of the 1,000-pound 


type and a large assortment of drags Phe 
complete order was furnished by The F. B 
Zieg Manufacturing Company, Fredericktown, 
Ohio, manufacturers of the well-known 
“Panama Line” road machinery The seven 
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SEE Nosckes becd fer" Youngstown, Ohio, Lighted With A leader for Park and 
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1. They are Handsome, Clean Cut, Mas 8. Sectional construction gives great flexi 
sive bility in choice of design 
2. They have great strength and durability 9. They are the modern standards infi 
}. They are the ‘“‘Safety First’’ Standards nitely superior to cast iron. 


1. They insure against deaths and acci- 10. THEY ARE COVERED BY A COM- 
dents PREHENSIVE TWENTY-YEAR 
5. They have scientific sectional construc- GUARANTEE. 






tion 
‘rite ate y . 9 
6. They serve as shock absorbers to protect Write for Catalog S-103 
lamps and glassware Most complete ever pub- 







7. They have light weight, consequently Shed on ornamental street 
low freight and low cost of erection. _ lighting. 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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large machines are “Panama Giants” and the gh tubes 
small one a “Boston” grader, while the drags ret te 
are of assorted weights and types. The photo- the Che 
graph shows the shipment after it was un- e; it is drive 
loaded at Kenton, Ohio, by Glenn Bros., Ken- controlled 

. ton agents for the “Panama Line.” Standing : h | sprinkler 
at the tongue of the light grader is Mr. Thos n the rear of the truck and 
Derickson, general manager of The F. B. Zieg two rows. The width of the " ed 
Manufacturing Company (with derby), and the nozzles is 8 feet ea f = 
Mr. Bixler, vice-president of the Ohio Good e discharged is trolled t erat 
Roads Federation, and the smiling gentleman from the rear of the truck 

§ on the seat is Walter Johnson, preside + 
the Hardin County Automobile Asso , . a 

‘ Possessed of this complete and hi Roughing Stone Sidewalks 

4 equipment and of the progressive spiri Che first outfit ever construct g 

: fested in its purchase, Hardin county in the’ ing stone sidewalks was rec 

} near future will undoubtedly have ideal roads market by the Gardner G 

: and increased prosperity. of Quincy, Ill lhe outfit w thoroug 

5 + + tested by the Brinkoetter Monumental Com- 
A Pressure Road Oiler cen, Sst! aged detlbaally yp Serena. jerse Tyo 

‘ Simplicity of construction is the special fea- rounding cities 
ture of the Sterling pressure road oiler, manu- The outfit consists of press 
factured by the Sterling Motor Truck Com- driven by a gasoline et ; ed o1 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis. Recognizing that light steel truck An r re \ s held un 
intricacy of construction results in putting a der the truck I iG er 
severe burden upon the user in maintaining it Rix vertical, air-cooled, l-splash-lubricated 
properly, the company has removed as far as machine connected by a ling to the en 
possible the superstructure of the mass of gine. The compressor valves are of thin, flex 
piping, valves, gauges, unions, etc., common ible sheet steel, and cannot be drawn into the 
to some makes of road oilers. cylinder. The tool used is an ordinary plug 

The oiler shown on page 73 is built on a_ drill fitted with a case-hardened steel block 

5-ton worm-gear drive chassis, and with every with sixteen sharpened raised points. The 
detail of the oiling mechanism housed and block, as shown in ut, has a wire handle 





running in oil, the combination makes an which helps to guide the tool. In chipping 
ideal one for such a piece of municipal equip- around cracks, posts set into the sidewalk, « 

ment where gritty and splashy distributive ma- a trimming tool is used. An unloading device, 
terial makes havoc with an exposed-drive ma- furnished with the compressor, keeps the air 
chine. The oil tank has a capacity of 1,200 at exactly the correct pressure for the most 


gallons. The heating system, based on heated _ efficient work. 
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| ROUGHING STONE SIDEWALKS WITH A COMPRESSED AIR OUTFIT 
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COMMERCE THAT HAS 
STOOD THE ACID TEST 











Time is the acid test of Chamber of Commerce strength. 


Over three years ago the Olean (N.Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce achieved its present strength under the 
guidance of Mr. Lucius E. Wilson, campaign director 
of the American City Bureau. 


The old organization had had a yearly income of less 
than $1,000. This was increased to over $12,000, 
although the population of Olean is only 15,000. 


then people who had been saying “It can’t be done,” 
changed their tune to “It won’t last.” 


This statement has been answered—IT HAS LASTED. 


The original memberships were based on three year 
pledges. These pledges expired a few weeks ago. 
Practically all of the old members have re-pledged 
themselves without hesitation for another three years. 
New members have been added which more than make 
up for the few losses. 


There are good reasons to explain this support. You 
could find out about them by writing for a pamphlet 
we have just published concerning the Olean organi- 
zation. 
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